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Eastern war news is somewhat more impor- 
tant than has been the case for the last three or 
four weeks, although active operations on a 
grand scale are still in the future. A change 
has taken place in the disposition of the Russian 
forces in Armenia, the right wing having been 
withdrawn, or at least weakened, for the sake of 
reinforcing the center at Kars and before Erz- 
roum. The Turks too have been strengthened 
at this point, so that engagements in force may 
shortly be expected. The Danube is subsiding, 
and the Russians are, as a preliminary move, 
perfecting their means of communication along 
the North bank, so as to be able to concentrate 
with as little delay as possible. They have 
erected a heavy battery opposite Rustchuk. 
The Turkish navy is still inactive, having taken 
warning perhaps from the fate of its monitors in 
the Danube. A brief campaign in Montenegro 
has resulted, according to well-established pre- 
cedents, in the decisive repulse of the Turks, 
who have been driven acrogs the frontier. Servia 
is maintaining an attitude of armed neutrality, 
not from indifference apparently, but from fear 
of Austrian intervention. An outbreak in 
Greece against Turkey would not be surprising 
at any moment. The Turks showa grim humor 
in their dealings with the Russians. They de- 
clare that the object of the war is to extort from 
Russia ‘‘ guarantees” for her future good be- 
havior. The Russians are sending with their 
armies political agents whose business it will be 
to establish autonomous government in the Turk- 
ish provinces, There are over three hundred 
newspaper correspondents with the Russians, 
but the regulations are so strict that not one of 
them dares write anything of importance for 
publicatton—a very proper military precaution, 
but exasperating to the journalistic mind. 


Marshal McMahon has notified the Senate 


of his desire to dissolve the Assembly and order 
a new election, and the Senate will, no doubt, 
consent. M. Gambetta urged it to approve, 
declaring his faith that the result would be 
largely to increase the Republican majority. 
Disinterested and careful students of French 
opinion agree with him in thisconclusion. Since 
Marshal McMahon appeals to the country it is 
hardly doubtful, in the event of a verdict against 
him, that he will resign, in which case either 
M. Thiers or M. Gambetta will be his sueces- 
sor. Apparently the impending election will 
determine whether France shall be Republican 
or monarchical, and whether it shall be Papal or 
free. 


The political complications in England have 
produced an unexpected result. The Liberal 
party has not only thrown over its leaders, it 
gives a decided indication of a purpose to throw 
over the whole system of British political leader- 
ship. A conference of a few hundred Liberals 
(in this country it would be called a caucus) 
gathered at Birmingham on the occasion of the 
ovation to Mr. Gladstone for the purpose of re- 
organizing the party upon a new basis ; namely, 
** the direct participation of all its members in 
the direction of its policy and in the selection of 
those particular measures of reform and of 
progress to which priority should be given.” 
This looks as though the party intended to 
determine its future course for itself; in other 
words, to substitute the Democratic caucus for 
the aristocratic clique, a longer step in the 
direction of Democratic institutions than some 
which have created much greater public excite- 
ment. 


The leaven of the kingdom is throwing the 
Scottish meal into ferment. Prof. Smith, of 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen, is put on 
trial for heresy in his article ‘‘ Bible,” in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
His assertions that parts of Deuteronomy are of 
post-Mosaic authorship, and that the last twenty- 
seven chapters of Isaiah were not written by the 
author of the earlier chapters, appear not to 
have given so much offense as the liberty he has 
taken of inquiring at all who wrote any of the 
books of the Old Testament. It is the inquiry, 
not the conclusions, to which conservatism ob- 
jects. The Assembly, by a vote of 491 to 113, 
has suspended Prof. Smith from his professor- 
ship till the question of his heresy can be de- 
termined, and so has given the world public 
notice that no man can think independently 
within its bounds except at the peril of hie ec- 
clesiastical position. The question of Biblical 
criticism is insignificant beside the weightier 
question which the English ‘* Independent ” 
well defines in a sentence: ‘*‘ Whether men are 
to receive the Scriptures according to the dim- 
mer lights enjoyed two hundred years ago, or 
are to judge of them by the more complete 
methods which exist at the present day.” 
Among the advocates of freedom we note the 
names of some of the strongest men in the 
Scottish Church, pre-eminently Prof. Candlish 
and Prof. Bruce. 


The speeches of the Pope to the pilgrims who 
throng ‘‘ the apostolic threshold” on this jubilee 
occasion demonstrate as nothing else could the 
emptiness of the silly pretense that he is a pris- 
oner and under duress. ‘The point of this argu- 
ment is pressed home by the ‘‘ Journal des 
Débats” on the recent occasion of the a!locution 
in which His Holiness insulted the Emperor of 
Germany under the name of Attila. It shows 
that ‘‘the Pope has a hundredfold the liberty 
that he had when he was a king. If be had 
ventured to talk in this fashion then he would 
have seen the next day off Civita Vecchia or 
Ancona a squadron of Prussian ships as heavily 
armored against scruples as against cannon-balls. 
But now who can touch him? He gives asylum 
at the Vatican to the fugitive Archbishop of 
Posen, and the exile is safer than he could pos- 
sibly be at the Quirinal. He delivers inflamma- 
tory harangues to the pilgrims of the whole 
world. We know what he said to the French 
pilgrims. It upset the government. There is 
no need of looking elsewhere for an explanation. 
The late administration died of the Pope’s 
allocution.” 


One obvious point in this preposterous debate 
as to whether or not the Pope is a ‘‘ moral pris- 
oner” has been curiously missed by both parties. 
According to the best Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians, when the Pope is in duress his infallibil- 
ity is no longer to be relied on. This was the 
defense of the infallibilists in the Italian Coun- 
cil against the facts alleged that such and such 
Popes had ‘‘ defined heresy,”—that it was done 
while they were subject to coercion. If, then, 
the Ultramontanes are right in their perpetual 
lamentations over the ‘‘ moral imprisonment” of 
the Pope, it follows that their church is, and 
las been for all these years, without any infalli- 
ble Head, and that the gates of hell have pre- 
vailed against Peter. If they find comfort in 
publishing this ‘“‘ to Rome and the world,” it is 
hard to see why their antagonists should grudge 
it to them. 


The account from a correspondent respecting 
the Southern General Assembly, published in 
last week’s paper, barely suggests the indications 
which its action affords of a growing interest in 
the Southern States in the education of the 
colored people. General Armstrong, of the 
Hampton Institute, declares that be is ‘‘ with- 
out a grievance.”’ In South Carolina there is 
a hearty and cordial support extended toward 
the colored Institute, founded largely through 
the liberality ci a Northern donor. And now 
the Southern General Assembly unanimously 
adopts the work of education, lays the founda- 
tions of a National Presbyterian Institution for 
colored ministers, and recommends its Presby- 
teries to raise funds for the education of one or 
more colored students to be selected by them for 
the purpose. The old prejudice against ordain- 
ing colored*men as ministers has pretty nearly 
passed away; and the Aautewr which led even 
the friends of education to stand aside and 
leave the North to take care of those whom it 
had emancipated is yielding to time and benign 
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influences. No community and no race was 
ever yet evangelized by missidnaries from with- 
out. The missionary movement can only give 
an impulse to evangelization; the preachers and 
the teachers must be bora and reared in the 
community to be taught. 


The advertisement of the new 4 per cent. U. 
S. loan in another column is worthy the study 
of our readers, especially of such as have a little 
money laid by for which they desire an excep- 
tionally safe rather than an exceptionally profit- 
able investment. The exemption of these bonds 
from all taxation, national or local, practically 
makes the interest approximate 6 per cent., and 
they are absolutely safe. At least, if any cage 
can keep winged riches from flying away it is a 
government security. We anticipate a large 
popular demand for these bonds, which will 
undoubtedly be above par as soon as the sub- 
scription closes. Secretary Sherman has stolen 
a march on the repudiationists of all sorts; for 
when bonds varying in amount from %50 to 
$10,000 are offered at par to the public, a large 
fraction of the thrifty and industrious are pretty 
sure to become ‘‘bloated bondholders.” 


Judge Blatchford, in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, bas rendered an important decision 
sustaining the constitutionality of the Act of 
Congress excluding from the United States mail 
letters or circulars concerning lotteries, gift 
concerts and similar enterprises. He decides 
that as Congress has the power to establish post- 
offices and post-roads it has also a right to deter- 
mine what it will carry and what it will not 
carry. Unquestionably this right is one tbat 
must be exercised with the utmost care. The 
people would be jealous of any infringement 
of the rights of private correspondence, but it 
is very clear that the government ought to bave 
the right to refuse to carry in the mails matter 
which is promotive of pernicious morals or of 
public frauds. 


A correspondent gave last week in our columns 
some account of the Harvard examinations for 
women. The success of this movement appears 
to be already assured ; eighteen candidates pre- 
sented themselves for examination in New York 
City this year, besides those examined in Boston 
and Philadelphia. The examination lasted one 
week ; it was strictiy private, no one being pres- 
ent but the candidates, che Harvard professor 
and two ladies of the local committee. The 
candidates read to the professor in the languages 
in which they are examined ; otherwise the ex- 
amination is wholly in writing. A total absence 
of unhealthy nervous excitement was noticeable 
throughout these examinations; through all 
the seven days the candidates worked in a per- 
fectly quiet, natural and unembarrassed manner. 
If women can pass a Harvard examination, why 
should they not receive a Harvard education ? 


It appears now to be settled that all the Ring 
thieves are to go free except Mr. Tweed. James 
Sweeny is dead ard Hall is an exile; but Peter 
B. Sweeny is exonerated, and Connolly is to be. 
The cat was singed; the ape got the chestnuts. 
Perhaps there was no alternative. Civil suits 
are brought to recover money, and there was 
better prospect of recovering money by compro- 
mise than by prosecution. The Attorney-General 
bas hauded back his confession to Mr. Tweed, 
with the information that it is of no use; and 
Mr. Tweed has directed his attorney to confess 
judgment in the various suits pending against 
him. This, under the laws of our State, will 
give him his liberty in ninety davs, when, how- 
ever, be will still have to answer to the criminal 
indictments, of which there are a number. It 
is an open question whether Mr. Tweed’: con- 
fession was declined because he knew too little 
or because he knew too much, but the prevalent 


opinion is that he knew toomuch. We rather 
anticipate that when this torpedo is touched off, 
as it is sure to be sooner or later, there are sev- 
eral respectavle iron-clads that will be seriously 
damaged. 


The ostensible occasion of the public reception 
given last week by the Manhattan Club of this 
city to Tilden and Hendricks was their depar- 
ture for Europe; the scarce concealed purpose 
was to prevent defections in the Democratic 
party by announcing a programme for the next 
presidential campaign. Mr. Tilden filed an 
appeal from the decision of the Electoral Com- 
mission, and noticed the issue for trial in 1880, 
His speech was a demand that the people then 
triumphantly elect Tilden and Hendricks as a 
means of emphasizing their disapproval of the 
Louisiana Returning Board and the Electoral 
Commission. No wore striking testimony to 
the success of President Hayes’s policy has been 
given than this tacit admission that the Demo- 
cratic party is without a grievance except the 
purely personal one that a doubted if uot a 
doubtful question has been decided against them 
by a tribunal to which they voluntarily submit- 
ted it. 


Secretary Sherman’s absurd order that no two 
members of the same family shall be allowed in 
the Treasury Department is condemned heartily 
by an all but unanimous public sentiment. If 
Mr. Sherman wants room for new-comers it would 
be far better to say so, and make the room, than 
to create vacancies by a newfangled species of 
nepotism. To ostracise a man because he is 
somebody's nephew is as genuine nepotism as to 
appoint him for no better reason. One of the 
dismissed clerks very neatly suggests that if this 
principle were carried out by the President, 
either the army would be minus a General or 
the Cabinet would be minus a Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


A DARING EXPLOIT. 

Saturday evening, when most New 

Yorkers were quietly enjoying the cool 
breath of coming night, a Twenty-third Street 
liquor dealer was startled by the sudden splin- 
tering of a large mirror in his establishment. 
He instantly gave the alarm to the upstairs 
occupants of the building, and then ran to the 
nearest station-house with the announcement 
that the party-wall which separated and sup- 
ported two crowded tenement houses was crumb- 
ling at its foundations and would shortly give 
way. 

The reserve at the station-house was turned 
out, and Captain Allaire, the officer in charge, 
saw at once that prompt action was necessary. 
Police headquarters and the Fire department 
were telegraphed for aid, and the force at hand 
was detailed to clear the building. The occu- 
pants were of the poorest, but in their eyes the 
scanty belongings of clothing and furniture 
were of the greatest value. They had to be 
driven out of the sinking house by force, while 
the sick and dying, of whom there were several, 
were carried down stairs as tenderly as haste 
would permit and sent to the hospital. Mean- 
while the treacherous wall was visibly settling, 
but net a policeman left his post or flinched in 
his perilous duty. Finally, after the buildings 
were emptied and the police withdrawn, Cap- 
tain Allaire and Superintendent Adams, lan- 
terns in hand, went throngh the buildings 
from garret to cellar to see if some poor soul 
had been forgotten. Any one who has ex- 
plored a deserted house even by daylight 
knows that it is not a pleasant performance to 
go through with, and can appreciate in some 
degree the pluck required where from time to 
time the crash of a failing brick echoed through 
the dark empty rooms as the foundation crum- 
bled to its fall. The situation was certainly one 


to try the strongest nerves, but the two men 
completed their search, left the building in 
safety and a few minutes later the party-wall fell 
into the cellar taking with it a large part of the 
interior framework. Something like a hundred 
persons would have been buried in the ruins 
had it not been for the judicious energy and 
unflinching bravery of the police. 

The people in the neighborhood, poor in most 
cases as their unfortunate neighbors, opened 
their doors to the unhoused hundreds—for it was 
deemed necessary to empty several of the ad- 
joining houses—and two hours after the alarm 
was given all were provided at least with tem- 
porary shelter. 

We give this incident especial prominence be- 
cause it is refreshing to find that quality of 
courage which leads a body of disciplined men 
to face death in a shape far more terrible than 
that in which he ordinarily appears. It is one 
thing to do one’s duty amid the excitement of a 
battle-field and quite another to do it in the 
stifling atmosphere of a tumbling city tenement. 


CADET FLIPPER. 

most striking illustration of class preju- 

dice this year has been afforded, not by 
Mississippi or Louisiana, but by West Point. 
In 1873 Cadet Flipper entered the Military 
Academy. God had given him a black skin, a 
warm heart, an active brain and a patriotic am- 
bition. He was guilty of no other crime than 
that of being a Negro and bent on obtaining a 
good education. He represented a race which 
had done as good fighting for the flag as any 
done by the fair-skinned Anglo-Saxon or Celt. 
Congress had recognized his right and the right 
of his race to education. 

But his classmates decided that it should be 
denied him. If they had possessed the brutal 
courage of the murderers of Chisholm they 
would have shot him, or whipped him,,or hung 
him; but they were not brave enough for that, 
and they invented instead a punishment worse 
than the State has inflicted upon its most brutal 
criminals. They condemned him to four years 
of solitude and silence. For four years not a 
classmate spoke to Cadet Flipper; for three 
years he did not hear his own voice, except in 
the recitation-room, on leave of absence, or 1p 
chance conversation with a stray visitor. Then 
another Negro entered West Point, and be had 
one companion. The prison walls of a Sing 
Sing cell are more sympathetic than human 
prejudice. And in all that class of 77 there 
were not te be found a dozen men brave enough 
to break through this wall of silence and give 
the imprisoned: victim his liberty. At least two- 
thirds of the class are Republican appointees ; 
and not one champion of equal rights. In all 
that class but one hero—and he a Negro, 
Seventy-five braves against one! And the one 
was victorious. He fought out the four years’ 
campaign, conquered and graduated. Honor 
to the African ; shame to the Anglo-Saxon. 


A SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


HERE are six hundred soldiers from the 

New York regiments in the poor-houses to- 
day in the State of New York—six hundred 
men that were made poor by their eervices in 
the army during the late war. It is high time 
that the hand of this great State should be 
stretched forth to pull them out of these poor- 
houses, and put them in a place where they shall 
be properly cared for. 

It is true that the United States government 
has two or three magnificent institutions of this 
kind. One of the largest we recently visited in 
Dayton, Ohio, and it is worthy of the nation. 
But there are a great many needy persons among 
our soldiers who cannot go out there. There 
are a great many persons in this State who 
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ought to be in such a Home, but who would 
prefer to be in squalid, miserable quarters rather 
than go away from their own State toany of the 
Government Homes. 

The work of providing a State Home, to be 
put under State control, has been begun, and has 
been carried forward with great zeal. The first 
point was the laying of the corner stone at Bath 
last week, where we had the privilege of speak- 
ing to ten or fifteen thousand people who had 
gathered to honor the ceremonies. Bath is one 
of the most beautiful villages in Western New 
York: it is situated in one of the most beautiful 
of valleys; and it is surrounded by most beauti- 
ful hills. We have hardly ever been in a place 
which would be a more fitting location than this 
for an institution like the Soldier’s Home, 

The success of this movement has been mainly 
due to the exertions of three or four gentlemen, 
among whom are Corporal Tanner (one of the 
most energetic of leaders) and Mr. Parkinson, of 
Brooklyn. Forty thousand dollars have already 
been paid into the treasury for this noble object; 
more funds are coming in continually; and it is 
expected, before next winter, to have that beau- 
tiful building, in that beautiful place, in a situa- 
tion to be made over to the State through the 
Legislature; and ‘it is hoped that thereafter it 
will be sustained from year to year by the bene- 
faction of the State itself. 


REV. J. 8S. C. ABBOTT, D. D. 

UST as we go to press the daily papers an- 
*? nounce the not unexpected death of the 
Rey. John 8S. C. Abbott, at his residence in Fair 
Haven, at the age of 72. His going home was 
as the harvesting of an ear of corn in the autumn, 
fully ripe. He had successfully achieved a 
three-fold work; either one might well have sat- 
isfied as earnest a Christian ambition as his own. 
In his early career he took a front rank asa 
pulpit orator, as the pastor successively of what 
were then among the most important New En- 
cland parishes out of Boston, those of Worcester, 
Nantucket, and Roxbury. In his middle life, 
with two of his brothers, he became the 
founder of one of the earliest collegiate in- 
stitutions for young ladies in the land. In 
his riper years he achieved a remarkable literary 
success, discovered the true romance of history, 
and demonstrated that truth is more interesting 
as well as stranger than fiction. His life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte supplied a serial which 
attracted to ‘‘ Harper's Magazine” probably a 
greater number of readers than was ever brought 
to it by any one serial story. Ilis first published 
work, ** The Mother at Home,” had a world- 
wide circulation; his ‘‘ History of the Civil 
War” has probably been read by half a million 
of people; and his less famous works have been 
scarcely less successful. 

In.the recent difficulties in the Congregational 
denomination, Mr. Abbott threw himself with 
ardor into the defense of independence in the 
churches. He left a sick bed to attend the Ad- 
visory Council, and among his posthumous 
unpublished papers is an eloquent appeal to his 
brethren in the ministry to cease from con‘ro- 
versy, to accept the advice of the Council, and 
to unite all their energies in and for the prose- 
cution of Christ’s work. 

Mr. Abbott’s last days were his happiest days. 
His disease was simple exhaustion. For over a 
year he has been confined to his room, generally 
to his bed; but his active brain has been at 
work and his fertile pen productive. One of his 
latest penciled articles we shall publish next 
week, During all these months he has waited 
like a school-boy impatient for vacation; and 
when we last saw him the tears of joy came 
into his eyes as he said, ‘* You cannot conceive 


pow inexpressibly happy I am to know that per- 


aps before to-morrow’s sunrise the angels will 
convoy me to my long home; to my Father 


and my Saviour; and to the abode where I shall 
know no more sin, and no more struggle with 
temptation.” 


THE MORAL OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


IE International Series of Sunday-school 

Lessons has for the last six months been 
devoted to the history of the kingdom of Israel 
after its separation from Judah. Some ae- 
quaintance with the practical teachings of these 
schools, and an examination of numerous lesson 
papers in use among them, have led us to doubt 
whether the majority of teachers, or even of 
those who have undertaken to teach the teach- 
ers, have had any clear conception of the moral 
lesson which is to be drawn from the history 
with which they have been occupied for six 
months. 

The books of Kings and Chronicles contain 
the only complete history of a nation, from its 
rise to its fall, which has been written with 
constant reference to a moral purpose, and which 
shows in a clear light the effect upon a nation 
of the corruption of its religious faith. The 
comparatively slight deviation from a pure wor- 
ship brought about by Jeroboam, who had no 
idea of superseding the worship of Jehovah, but 
only set up cherubim as a symbol of the divine 
presence, the rapid decline into coarser forms 
of idolatry, the introduction of degrading and 
licentious forms of worship, the temporary re- 
vivals of a true faith, the relapse into wickedness, 
the needless wars between the two kingdoms 
which were allied by blood and common inter- 
ests, the growth of anarchy, and the final result 
of complete destruction to the people of Israel— 
all these are set forth in this history as a warning 
and a beacon to future generations. 

But the history given in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles is incomplete and its moral can- 
not be fully appreciated without reference to the 
contemporaneoas prophets, who describe in vivid 
language the moral corruption to which the 
children of Israel had come through the influ- 
ence of idolatry. The writers of the strictly 
historical books seem to have been impressed 
with the guilt of idolatry almost to the exclusion 
of any sense of the immorality of their ances- 
tors. They refer all disasters to this canse 
alone, and might almost be suspected of believ- 
ing that any other sins would have been excus- 
able if only the regular temple worship had 
been maintained and punctually attended by all 
the people. But no one can make any such 
mistake in reading the prophets of the time. 
They set forth, in language which none can fail 
to understand, the gross wickedness of the 
people, and treat with contempt and indigna- 
tion the idea that God could be appeased by any 
external honors while vice ran unrestrained. 

Those teachers, therefore, who have been con- 
tent to treat each lesson of the recent series as 
an independent topic, letting Jeroboam, Ahab and 
Jehu each stand alone, and tracing out no con- 
nection between the faults of the earlier and 
later kings, nor between the first slight deviation 
from the path of religious duty on the part of 
Jeroboam and the ultimate destruction of the 
monarchy which he founded, have lost the whole 
pith of these lessons. And those who, while 
fellowing this clue, have made no reference to 
the prophets Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micah, etc., 
to illustrate the history under review, have lost 
the best half of it. 

Jeroboam did not intend to introduce idol- 
atry. But when he set up symbols of a kind 
which had been forbidden, his people irresistibly 
inclined to idolize the images which were meant 
as mere tokens of the divine presence. ‘Their 
religion being thus unsettled, they speedily fell 
into the worship of foreign gods; and naturally 
enough, for when they once began to worship 
calf-headed images, having no name and no 


history, why should they not worship the images 
of Baal and Ashtaroth, which had weil-known 
names and a well-defined history? The imme- 
diate result of this next step was to introduce 
among the people the hideous dcebaucheries 
which invariably formed part of the worship of 
these deities. A full description of the mon- 
strous performances which were dignitied with 
the name of worship in honor of these deified 
devils would be too horrible to be printed. 
Drunkenness; profanity, and every form of de- 
bauchery and indecency of which decent people 
are now able to conceive, were not only a recog- 
nized part of idolatrous services, but were com- 
paratively the least offensive part. When the 
revelry which passed for worship reached its 
height, such scenes were of common occurrence 
as would not now be tolerated in the lowest dens 
of New York. Those who doubt this may find 
our statement more than confirmed by reading 
St. Augustine’s account of the ceremonies in 
which he had himself taken part while yet a 
heathen; and that, too, at a time when civiliza- 
tion had made great strides in advance of any- 
thing known to the Hebrew kings. | 

The prevalence of such orgies under the name 
of worship necessarily demoralized and de- 
graded the people. Why should men try to be 
better than their gods? Whyshould they main- 
tain, in daily life, a higher morality than was 
required in their worship? They did not try. 
Their gods were liars, thieves, adulterers, mur- 
derers, and worse; and the people emulated the 
example of the gods. Mark the testimony of 
the prophets living in those times: ‘* There is 
no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in 
the land. By swearing, and lying, and killing, 
and stealing, and committing adultery, they 
break out, and blood toucheth blood.” (Hosea 
iv., 1, 2.) ‘*The good man is perished out of 
the earth; and there is none upright among 
men; they all lie in. wait for blood; they hunt 
every man his brother witha net . . . the 
best of them is asa brier; the most upright is 
sharper than a thorn hedge.” (Micah ii., 2-4.) 
Many stronger and more bitter descriptions of 
the universal wickedness can be found scattered 
throughout the prophetic writings. The bonds 
of society were all broken; the moral and physi- 
cal forces of the nation were undermined; and 
the people fell an easy prey to the enemies who 
invaded the land. 

Here is a lesson of universal application. The 
Israelites worked out for our instruction a long 
experiment, in the endeavor to maintain social 
order and prosperity without any genuine re- 
ligion. ‘They did not diseard all religion: they 
did not even begin by wholly discarding the 
true religion. Deviating at first only a little 
from the line of duty, they soon made religion 
a matter of mere ritual, having no influence 
over their morals; then, by a natural transition, 
adopted such forms of religion as gave the 
loosest reins to immorality. ‘Their career ended 
in destruction, not by any special or miraculous 
intervention of God, but by the natural out- 
working of their own moral decline. It is a 
history which has often been repeated both by 
nations and by individuals; and it is one from 
which, rightly understood, both nations and 
individuals may receive profitable warning so 
long as the world stands. The fate of Israel is 
a solemn lesson as to the result of small devia- 
tions from the right path, of all attempts to 
substitute a man-made religion for the truth, 
and of adherence to the forms of religion while 
suppressing its fundamental moral teachings. 
Religion is not given to men for the sake of 
securing formal honors to God. Its great pur- 
pose is to train men into fitness for companion- 
ship with God; and it is in vain that any man 
or any nation pays homage or burns incense to 
him if the daily life of the man or the nation is 
drifting steadily downward. 
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HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
CAMPING OUT. 
By W. H. H. Murray. 

: er some camping out isamystery. It is like 

the doctrine of fore ordination to the theolo- 
gians: they know there is such a doctrine; but 
how it can be adjusted harmoniously with other 
known truths and facts, or what practical use it 
ean be put to, they are ignorant. All people 
know that there is such a thing as camping out. 
They recognize it as a fact. But how it can be 
harmoniously adjusted with the other facts of life. 
or what use it can possibly serve, they can't 
conceive. For instance, beds are among the facts 
of life: and a bed cannot be tolerated in a 
camp. A bedstead in the Adirondacks would 
ereate a revolution. The waters would flee away, 
and the hills melt like wax at the sight of one. 
The guides would die in a fit—a laughing tit—and 
the camp into which one was introduced would 
resemble the French Chamber when the Right are 
on the verge of Coupd’ Etat. Then tables and 
chairs, napkins, pies and cake, are among the 
facts of life. But in the woods these things are 
not. I remember that we had a pie providentially 
introduced into our camp on Little Tupper some 
four vears ago. Whether it came from above or 
below, or how it was transported, was never dis- 
covered. It was in a tin canister, hermetically 
sealed. It was a mysterious and a fearful-looking 
box, surreptitiously introduced under cover 
of darkness. Indeed it might be said the camp 
was ainbushed by that pie. In the early morning a 
fearful rumor spread through the camp. Some 
one started the word *‘ pie.” That word traversed 
the camp from end to end like a murderous pro- 
jectile. It exploded like a bomb in every tent 
and lodge. There was one man in camp that year 
who could sleep longer and snore louder thar the 
whole company combined. No ordinary noise 
could wake him. Tornadoes might blow, thunder 
roll and rumble overhead, lightning set the air 
aflame, but through it all he would sleep passively 
on. A South American earthquake might possibly 
have disturbed him slightly but nothing less 
would. But the instant that word sounded, he 
struck the perpendicular like a flash. It was said 
that he was the first man out of his tent. The 
eamp gathered round that pie. They approached 
it and then receded. They looked at it from 
different angles. They got behind trees and lined 
their vision with the bark. Hope and terror con- 
tended for mastery in their breasts. That pie 
nearly broke up the camp. It led to discussion. 
It provoked argument. It excited strong feeling. 
It led to such an exhibition of human nature as no 
steady community could endure. There is a far- 
ther history to that pie which I refrain from 
recording. It came suddenly, it disappeared 
suddenly. It dropped down miraculously upon 
us, and it kept dropping down. It was a peril; 
and as a peril it was dispatched. 

It is evident, therefore, that to many camp life 
is a mystery because things which they regard 
as essential, not only to happiness but even exist- 
ence, are not obtainable. How can people live, 
they say, without beds’ without chairs and tables, 
bath and toilet facilities? Even if one could sur- 
vive without these, how could one live without 
pie? It is credible that no American was ever 
known to do it. No American can be imagined 
doing it. And hence the whole thing of camping 
out isa mystery. They can’t understand it at all. 

There is another class who reyard it as a fraud. 
This class is composed of those who have camped 
out, and who ‘*‘ know all about it.” They know 
all about leaky tents, short rations, drunken 
guides, musquitoes, black flies, midgets, sun-burnt 
necks, noses that suggest sunrise, blistered hands, 
wounds, bruises and burns. The members of this 
class are voluble over disagreeable experiences. 
Their season in the woods or by the seashore was 
indeed a wretched one. Woe is to the man who 
persuaded them to attempt it. Him they ridicule; 
him they upbraid; him they anathematize. 

It is very amusing hear the different opinions 
expressed by different parties in respect to the 
woes and pleasures of camp life. 

Now there are certain requisites of happiness in 
camping out which must not be ignored by one who 
would be happy in his camp experiences, and it 
may not be amiss in the interest of the general 
reader if the author of this article should enumer- 


ate them. Here, then, are the conditions of a 
happy camping experience, especially on the 
shores of the inland lakes and streams, in relation 
to which most of our experience has been: 

Condition No. 1. If you wish to escape all in- 
convenience and deprivations, don’t go atall. I 
do not know what a supernal camping-ground 
would be ; but I never saw a terrestrial camping- 
ground that did not have in it more or less trouble 
and inconvenience. Heaven can’t be found in 
New York State; at least, not while Albany 
stands and the legislature meets. If these could 
be eliminated it would undoubtedly make a vast 
difference with the uioral condition of the Empire 
State, and the happiness of those within its bor- 
ders. But unfortunately we must treat of things 
as they are. And so we say, with solemn delibera- 
tion, that while things are as they are heaven in 
New York State is an impossibility. Nor do we 
believe that New Yorkers are sinners above all 
other sinners ; and hence we dare say the predic- 
tion is a safe one, that perfect peace and happi- 
ness can’t be found by camping out anywhere 
else—no, not even in the State of Maine, al- 
though I am fully aware there isn’t a Maine man 
that wou'd agree with me. In respect to this we 
used to be very positive ; but we received an argu- 
ment to the contrary from Maine last week in the 
form of a seven-pound brook trout that Provi- 
dence, through some angling angel, sent us, which 
we must confess has opened the whole question 
anew. We declare ourselves at the present writ- 
ing open to conviction, and if there are four or 
tive more trout of the same size swimming about 
in any pond or lake in the Pine Tree State we are 
rather inclined to confess that on that lake, about 
the hour of four in the morning, a man with a 
comfortable conscience, a good fly-rod, and no- 
body within ten miles of him, might find perfect 
happiness. But with this possible exception it is 
safe to say that no one will ever find perfect hap- 
piness in camping out. 

No. 2. None but good-natured people should 
camp out. A cross man can’t live in camp, and 
he ought not to live anywhere else, and a cross 
woman in camp is ten times worse than a cross 
man. This is one of those ultimate conclusions 
that should be accepted as a fact is, in a court of 
law. No beauty of surroundings, no abundance 
of game and sport, no sweetness of companion- 
ship, no restoratives to health which nature min- 
isters to those who put themselves into her care, 
can make good the loss of peace, quiet and happi- 
ness that one peevish, sour, ‘* disgruntled” person 
brings toacamp. Civilization in its amusements, 
in its diversions, and even in its employments, has 
recompense for such an affliction ; but camp life 
has none. A sour face at the bark table spoils 
the venison and takes the charm from the pan- 
cakes. 

The music of the beech and the pine can’t 
drown a snappish voice. Even the motion of a 
snappish person in camp torments one. The way 
in which a vexed woman makes up her bed in the 
morning is enough to make the whole camp take 
to the boats. It is an exhibition to flee from. It 
is one of those energetic spectacles that fills you 
with astonishment and a desire to depart where 
‘*the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest ” 

No. 3. The third condition, and the last we shall 
mention, is this: If you are going into camp, ‘go 
in light,” as the phrase is; don’t take the kitchen 
or parlor with you—a grocery or a dry-goods store. 
Especially, don’t carry along a whole sporting 
establishment. One rifle and one fly-rod, one pair 
of boots and a small valise are about as much as 
a man of ordinary Christian attainments can 
stand,—especially in a hot day on a bad carry. 
These are enough to lug if you stand up; and if 
you suddenly sit down, I never knew a man that 
didn’t say they were ample. 

Now, there are different ways of sitting down. 
No two men sit down alike—especially on a siip- 
pery carry, after a thunder shower. Some settle 
in a straight line. Others careen a little later- 
ally. Some sit down as to their bodies, and then 
lower their feet gradually. Others trip along 
awhile before they sit down, fetch up, sway back- 
ward and forward a moment, drop the valise, 
swing the boots up into the air, send the fishing- 
rod off sideways, stick the rifle muzzle downward 
into the mud with energy, and having thus dis- 


posed of their effects, drop. This is the artistic 
way. It takes time and practice—yes, and genius 
too, to do it in this style. 

Well, we think we have said enough to convince 
our readers that the less baggaye one takes with 
him into the woods the better it will be for him. 
There are many other things we might suggest of 
equal profit with the foregoing, but there is a 
dog on the mat by our side that wants caressing; 
and there is a horse in the stall that knows as well 
as we do that it is about time for him to be jogged. 
The dog loves us too well to be slighted, and the 
horse loves his spin too well to have it omitted. 
If we are permitted to get to the dear old woods 
this summer we give a cordial invitation to all 
readers of the Union to look for our camp, and 
they may be certain that they will have a cordial 
welcome there if-——they can find it. 


THE HEM OF THE GARMENT. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


| E walks in the earth and the heaven, 
The Lord in his raiment bright; 
His robe is crimson at even, 
It is wold in the morning light. 
And it trails on the dusky mountains 
With a silver fringe at night. 


High over the people thronging 
Is the light of His pure, calm face: 
Can the uttermost need and longing 
Come fronting that awtul place *¢ 
But to touch th: beautiful garment 
Isa comfort and a grace. 


The tender sweep of the grasses 
Is smoothing away the smart; 
And the light, soft wind that passes 
Is a balm to the very heart. 
Only the hem of His garment 
But I kiss it for my part! 


The seamless blue and the border, 
Where the earth and the heaven meet, 
And the colors in mystic order 
Inthe broideries round his feet; 
It is but the bem of his garment, 
But virtue is there complete! 


He turns, and 1 am not hidden, 
And he smiles and biesses low ; 
Did the gift come all unbidden 7 
Oh, to think he would not know 
(Through even the hem of bis garment) 
It was faith that touched him eo! 


WHAT I SAW IN THE BLACK HILLS 
GOLD REGION, 
By L. M. F. 


* 


MONG the three or four advertised routes to 

the new Eldorado I selected the one ria 
Fort Laramie, because the six-horse stage line, 
starting from Cheyenne on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, was in excellent condition, and the en- 
tire route, covering a distance of about three 
hundred miles, protected by United States troops, 
stationed in small detachments from the Fort to 
the Hills. This being the only route so protected 
is very popular with those emigrants whose top 
hair is dear to them and who are disposed to take 
no chance of gratifying the hirsute longings of 
some noble red man or woman. It was notice- 
able, however, that my traveling companions had 
indulged in a very close ‘* barberic” Sing Sing cut: 
a fashion disgusting to the ordinary Indian, and 
which renders the scalp difficult to capture and 
nearly worthless as a wigwam ornament and 
trophy. We passed hundreds of people on foot, 
on muleback, in wagons and beside ‘* bull teams,” 
and all struggling along through dust and sand 
and glaring sunlight toward the northward prom- 
ised land in search of sudden riches, ‘‘ for moth 
and rust to corrupt” and thieves to get away with 
perhaps. If men would display the same zeal, 
industry and willingness to endure hardship in 
home avocations that they manifest when search- 
ing for gold, | am sure their fortunes, though 
perhaps in some cases not quite so sudden, would 
be far more certain. It is alleged with great show 
of truth that since its first discovery near Sutler’s 
Mill, California, thirty years ago, every dollar's 
worth of gold taken from the Pacific coast and 
the Rocky Mountains has cost somebody at least 
an even dollar when all losses and failures are 
taken into consideration. But, notwithstanding 
this fact, wherever the yellow metal is discovered 
in apparently paying quantities there men will 
congregate and dig and delve, and die if need be, 
for, in the language of a digger poet, ‘‘ They'll all 
do it, and sometimes they rue it, but they’ll all 
do it, and so it will continue to the end of the 
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world.” After a four days’ trip northward, the 
last portion across a rolling plain covered seantily 
with grass, we caine in view of the Hills, stretch- 
ing their dark outlines against the northern 
horizon, presenting a seemingly perpendicular 
wall from two to seven thousand feet high, and 
covering an area of four thousand square miles. 

On all sides for hundreds of miles the rolling 
plains extend, with their grassy covering and oc- 
casional patches of sand, sage-brush, greasewood 
or alkali; while within the cirele of the Hills there 
are numerous guiches and canons, whose waters 
are emptied northward and eastward; and along 
these gorges the auriferous metal is found. The 
region is bountifully timbered, and the dark 
green pines, so numerous and dense, give somber 
coloring to the mountain picture, and hence its 
name. The first place of great repute at which 
we halted was Custer City, named, of course, in 
honor of the dead Murat of the American cavalry 
corps; and which said place just now presents a 
faded and hopeless appearance, with its long lines 
of abandoned buildings—corner lots once held at 
fabulous rates now strewn with empty fruit and 
vegetable cans and castaway bottles, labeled 
‘* Hennessey,” *‘ Old Crow,” ‘* Otard,” and other 
names classic in the vocabulary of the mountain 
tippler. Hastening from this seene of wasted 
hopes and expectations blasted, because not only 
gold in paying quantities, but water to separate 
it, had ‘‘ petered out,” we visited guiches in the 
vicinity of the Deadwood district, where men 
bedraggled and worn were digging and shoveling 
and washing out the yellow dust at the rate of 
from five to twenty-five dollars per day, with an 
oceasional streak of luck for better and some- 
times, alas, for worse. Many of these operators 
have been in every mining region yet diseovered 
in the country. They were forty-niners in Cali- 
fornia, fifty-niners in Colorado, sixty-niners at 
Sweetwater, prospected for silver in the Sierras, 
and are now ‘striking pay gravel” in the gulches 
of Deadwood and vicinity. 

These gentlemen have either squatted upon 
their claims and occupy by right of discovery and 
development, or else have purchased them from 
unbelievers, known as ‘‘tender feet,” and who 
are glad to sell for a reasonable consideration in 
cash or approved securities. | 

Now, aclaim proper, in one of these gui¢ches, 
must be a certain number of feet in length, but is 
as wide as the guich itself from bank to bank, 
whatever that width may be; and the owner may 
follow his lead, 7. e., his streak of gold-bearing 
gravel, wherever it extends, even into the bowels 
of the earth and underneath some other fellow’s 
possessions. Such is the unwritten code—the 
common law among miners, derived from the 
early Californians, and which is as binding as are 
the behests of Blackstone and Kent in older com- 
munities and among other interests. Gulch and 
placer and pocket mining are prosecuted by hand 
labor and without the aid of steam or water- 
power—though of course plenty of water is neces- 
sary to separate the precious dust froin worthless 
metals with which it is surrounded. This kind of 
mining, requiring but small working capital, at- 
tracts the impecunious prospector, and is the 
poor man’s road towards wealth—a road often 
traveled, but one of which the desirable goal is 
seldom reached. 

It is, however, matter of record that over two 
and a half millions were taken out last year; and 
it is believed that this year’s product will amount 
to at least five millions, thereby securing the ad- 
dition of that sum to the aggregate wealth of the 
world. Quartz mining requires the use of stamp 
mills, costing from ten to twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars, by means of which the gold-bearing 
quartz is crushed and the precious metal sepa- 
rated. Twelve or fifteen of these mills are now 
on the road from Chicago and Omaha, and when 
properly located will afford employment to many 
laborers; but there is plenty of hand labor in the 
country, and hundreds of moneyless adventurers 
can find nothing to do. Men with capital, small 


or large, can find plenty of opportunities for 
profitable investment; but those without means 
had better keep away, at least until some new 
gulch or placer-diggings are discovered. 

The city of Deadwood is handsomely laid out, 
and contains some five thousand people, many of 
whom have built substantial cottages and brought 


their families with a view of making a permanent 
home. It is impossible to tell the number of in- 
habitants now sojourning among the Hills; but 
probably twenty-four thousand is a very low fig- 
ure. The rich mineral character of the country 
is thoroughly established, and a numerous popu- 
lation will soon tind permanent lodgment among 
the golden mountains. 


RULES FOR BATHING. 
By W. H. Vain, M.D. 


S summer approaches ryujes for bathing are 
A apropos. Whether in bath-tub, river or 
ocean, bathing should be accompanied only by 
pleasureable sensations. The whole body should 
be kept aglow. If any shiverings or chilly sensa- 
tions are experienced, either you are not well, 
the water is not of the right temperature, or you 
are bathing too long. At all events, such feelings 
are nature's warning that you should at once 
leave the water and give yourself a thorough rub- 
bing with a coarse towel. Bathing, especially 
swimming, necessitates great muscular activity, 
therefore in order that digestion may not be inter- 
fered with, at least one hour, and better still two 
or three, should elapse berween a hearty meal and 
bathing. It is easily seen that eleven in the fore- 
noon, four in the afternoon, and just before re- 
tiring at night are the best times for bathing. 

Some like a cold dash on rising in the morning. 
Very few, comparatively, can stand such a shock 
to their nervous systems. Let those who enjoy 
it, and experience a glow during the operation, 
continue the practice; but let them be careful 
how they urge its adoption upon those whose 
nerves possess a leas degree of resistance. 

Any one desiring to acquire the habit of a cold 
bath every morning should begin the custom in 
the warm weather, continuing it during the win- 
ter, and not commence it in the latter season. 

If you are perspiring from walking, rowing or 
other exercise, as you reach the place of bathing 
do not (as some advise) sit down on the bank to 
cool off before entering the water. Doff your 
clothes and dash in as soon as possible, only being 
careful to keep up the exercise without intermis- 
sion after you are in the water. In this way you 
continue the glow which you experienced from 
the previous exercise. 

Ten, or at longest fifteen minutes in the water 
should suffice for the strongest aqueously inclined 
urchin. Strive always to leave the water before 
you feel chilly, or certainly at the first approach 
of any such sensation, and continue or rekindle 
the glow by a vigorous rubbing with a coarse 
towel. 

Turkish superstition says wet your head thor- 
oughly upon entering the bath; we say do it to 
prevent rush of blood to the brain, which event 
may cause death. 

Finally, as bathing, apparently a simple process, 
is not without its dangers, we would warn all 
boys not to begin the practice too early in the 
season, or to repeat it too often daily. Many 
have found an early grave by over indulgence, 
while others have endured long years of suffering 
from the obscure effects of excessive bathing. 
No physician should consider it below his calling 
to give specific direction to all seeking his advice 
as to when and how long they should bathe. 

CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


HETTY TAKES THE HELM. 
By E. E. 8. 
PART I. 
‘**FTNHE darkest hour is just before daylight.’ 
I'm sure this must be our darkest hour! 
Mother! mother! little mother! Oh, if you give 
up we are all lost!” And for many minutes there 
is no sound in this room, where several persons 
are gathered, save of wild sobbing, caresses, and 
broken, soothing words. 

It is a day in late October, and the cheery sun- 
shine of its fast waning afternoon floods the room, 
which is the pleasant sitting room of a good 
house, in a good city street and neighborhood, 
bringing perbaps unconscious hope and solace, 
perhaps added bitterness, to the various members 
of a group whose sad faces and fresh mourning 
garments do but repeat this world’s old, old tale 
of loss and grief. 

The sobs grow fainter and fainter, hush, and 


there is a little silence. Then mother” speaks— 


a ‘‘littl mother” indeed—a tiny brunette whose 
lovely hair, in long natural waves lavishly 
sprinkled with early silver, crowns a pale, resolute 
face lighted by glorious eyes in which great pride 
has been wisely tempered by great love and sor- 
row. 

‘Forgive me, sister and children,” says ‘‘ moth- 
er”—Mrs, Seattergood, Harry Scattergood’s wid- 
ow; and Harry was borne from this house only a 
month ago. “I will try not to break down so 
again. To see you all together, and the room so 
gay with sunshine, and papa, dear papa—— No 
no, Algy,” as a stifled groan bursts from her old- 
est boy, a lad of sixteen or so, “‘be brave, and 
help poor mamma, who needs your help so much. 
We have all to be brave and help one another. 
We have to give up luxuries now, and the first 
one we must put away is the yielding to our bit- 
ter, bitter grief. 

*]T ealled you—I thought we ought all to talk 
over our future, and decide, if we can, what must 
be done. Something must be done very quickly. 
We cannot stay on in this house, and if we can 
leave it within a fortnight Mr. Brace knows of a 
tenant who will take the rest of our lease off our 
hands. 

‘‘And we are very, very poor. I have been go- 
ing over our affairs with Uncle Robert this morn 
ing. He says the ten thousand dollars on which 
dear papa depended for us, in the Trust Company, 
cannot be got now, and there is only a faint hope 
that it will ever be worth anything to us. There 
is great confusion, and has been fraud, in the 
company management, and if matters are ever 
righted still we have nothing to reckon on bow. 

‘There is the old house in Linden street, which 
is mortgaged, and an—an—insurance for three 
thousand dollars, which will be paid very soon. 
The directors where papa was cashier have sent 
me a check for five hundred dollars, and the kind- 
est letter—oh, so much more precious than the 
money, precious as that is now! 

‘* You shall all see the letter when we can bear it 
better. And | have two hundred dollars that | 
had put by to pay Dr. Hughes. He will take 
nothing from me. He says his fees from us are a 
small investment he looks to realize, monstrous 
with compound interest, at the day of judgment! 
and that if I offer him any more money he shall 
consider it a notice that he is not to enter our 
doors again. So, what can I do?” [* Bless his 
dear old grizzled head |” interpolates an impetu- 
ous girl of eighteen—a somewhat enlarged copy of 
‘little mother”—the copy all crinkled locks, 
dimples, olive and pomegranate tints, and youth- 
ful fire. | 


‘There are no debts of any importance. And 
Unele Robert is very kind, too, in his way. He 
thinks we must not try to keep together as a fam- 
ily. He can get me the situation as matron in 
— College, and a free scholarship for Geordie ; 
so that his education will cost me nothing, and | 
can still have him under my eye. He will pay 
what it may require to send Fanny for three or 
four years to a cheap Friends’ school in Jersey ; 
and my salary would clothe Fanny, Geordie and 
me. He thinks Helen ought to leave the School 
of Design, and Algy the Polytechnic, at once: 
Helen take a position as drawing teacher, and he 
will help Algy to a clerkship in the Great Western 
Railroad office. He knows dear Aunt Syd has a 
little income that will take care of her, and ——.” 

“And me, mamma’? What’s put down for me 
on this charming programme ?” inquires the im- 
patient young person who has previously inter- 
rupted her mother’s argument. 

‘And Hetty,” continues Mrs. Scattergood, care- 
fully avoiding to look at Hetty, half-kneeling be- 
side her, ‘‘he said Hetty was such a thorough 
little housekeeper perhaps she might like to come 
and take care of him and Aunt Margaret, and see 
that the servants and the old house didn’t fall 
into bad ways, now that Dorcas has married and 
gone. ‘es, Uncle Robert is trying bard to help 
us, and | hope we shall be grateful.” 

“Thank him for nothing, for my share !” cries 
Hetty. ‘Are we to be grateful to him for seat- 
tering us about up and down the world, or for 
being set to earn our bread his fashion instead of 
ours? We not keep together! Mamma and 
Geordie in the almshouse, Aunt Syd erying ber 
eyes out in some three-story-back dungeon, Algy 
in the treadmill, Helen ditto, poor little Fan in a 
* Family school,’ dressing and undressing in a room 
that sparkles with hoarfrost, and scrubbing the 
tips of her nose and fingers with kitchen soap, in 
a tin basin, and ina public washroom where thirty 
or forty more ‘ Family’ pupils are all serubbing 


away at the same time, and me—oh, Hetty in the 
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County Gaol !" and by this time Hetty has dropped 
whully on her knees and buried her head in her 
mother’s lap, while little Fan steals up on the 
other side to beg imploringly, *‘Oh, mamma! it’s 
not true what Hetty says. We're not all to be 
broken up. I needn't be sent to that dreadful, 
dreadful place.” 

“It is very wrong of Hetty to say such cruel 
things, and add to the pain we must bear,” began 
Mrs. Seattergood, but, for a wonder, placid Aunt 
Syd interrupts, her voice indignant, her face 
bathed in tears. ‘*‘ No, Mary, what Hetty says. is 
not so wrong. It is Robert Seattergood’s selfish, 
heartless plans that are wrong, and it is you who 
are cruel in repeating them to us asif you ap- 
proved them, and meant to be guided by him. To 
talk of my income—asif it did not belong to us 
all! and of my living by myself—when the chil- 
dren are almost as much mine as yours !” 

‘* Sydney, it’s worse than death to think of the 
family’s being separated, but I’ve gone over it 
again and again, and I cannot see what else we 
ean do. Algy and Helen could make their way, 
I know, though I desire of all things that they 
wight remain where they are—Helen to fit herself 
for artist work, Algy to bean engineer. But here 
are two children to be supported and educated, 
and Hetty’s talent and;mine are of the housewifely 
sort, and not easily marketable, so we are expen- 
sive, too. There is that refuge of distressed wo- 
men who are not clever enough to teach—taking 
boarders. I have thought a great deal about that, 
but we are seven of ourselves; add to that num- 
ber boarders enough to make the attempt support 
itself, and the necessary servants, and there’sa great 
house, an outlay for rent and service I tremble to 
think of—and thetimes are at their worst, and we 
entirely inexperienced in the devices and dangers 
of the business. But, if I could see that it would 
do at all, I would undertake that or keep a shop— 
anything that would let us stay together and edu- 
cate the children as—as we always meant they 
should be.” 

‘‘ Little mother,” said Hetty, lifting up ber head, 
‘“‘would you really do anything, anything that, 
not disgraceful in itself, would provide for us, and 
yet be very shocking to the Scattergood pride, 
and strip us of all our ‘dear five hundred’? I've 
a plan—something not very expensive to try, 
something that you and I and Dinah could man- 
age perfectly, I think. And it’s our time, now, 
because Algy and Helen’‘!l do such fine things by 
and by that our humble little doings would be 
dreadfully out of place. It’s something useful— 
something people must have, and it’s very vulgar 
—worse than trade a great deal. Mainma, what's 
the mortgage on the Linden street house ”” 

* For twenty-eight hundred dollars, my dear.” 

There was aring at the bell. ‘‘ Will you see Dr. 
Hughes, ma’am "a servant came to the door to 
ask, and presently the Doctor was among them— 
a grand-sized, genial-faced gentleman. who might 
have a “grizzled head,” as Hetty called it, but who 
was certainly comfortably on the popular side of 
fifty. 

Salutations over, *“‘This is a Council of Ways 
ald Means, Doctor,” said Mrs. Seattergood. ‘I 
know you are interested in what befal!s us,” and 
thereupon she briefly sketched the situation— 
Uncle Robert's propositions, the longing of the fam- 
ily to cling together, ete. Dr. Hughes was silent. 

‘* But Hetty has a plan !” ventured Geordie, who 
sat beside Hetty, and would, in all things, follow 
her to the death. 

“Ah, Hetty has a plan ! 
ty’s plan 

‘*] was afraid to mention it before yeu came 
in,” replied Hetty. ‘‘I don’t know howl shall dare 
to now. But you are a man, Dr. Hughes; you 
ought to be sensible !” | 

* Thank you, Miss Hetty,” returned the Doctor, 
laughing a little; ‘‘but the two things don’t a/- 
mays go together. The plan ?” 

** Was to pay off the mortgage on our old Linden 
street house and go there to live,” said Hetty, 
bravely. ‘I know it’s down among lawyers’ and 
brokers’ offices, committee-rooms, and so on, but 
some of the old families still remain there, so we 
shouldn't be quite out of humanity's reach, and 
Elm street, close by, is packed with our ‘solid old 
residents.” The old house has large rooms, homey, 
there's a wonderful garden for a city, and we 
should get the cool bay breezes. And we could 
support ourselves there. However dull the times 
are people must have food, | notice, and they are 
willing to pay for nice articles if they can only get 
them. Now, Dr. Hughes, mamma's forte and 
mine are alike—we're born housekeepers, and like 
to busy ourselves over little home matters: have 
things bright, cosy, shining, the food nicely 


May I hear Miss Het- 


cooked and daintily served, all the details very 
perfect. And Dinah, who belongs to the family 
as much as we do, is the best cook that ever came 
out of Maryland. I think we might put our tal- 
ents together and have something very nice out 
of them-—pleasant rooms exquisitely kept, how- 
ever simple, where people could get a thoroughly 
good breakfast or lunch, and where housekeepers 
might send for savory relishes troublesome to pre- 
pare in a small ménage, and impossible to prepare 
in a large one if the cook does not know her busi- 
ness thoroughly—patés, croquettes, mayonnaisses, 
potted meats, meat and fish jellies, jellied soups— 
there ought to be a fortune in Dinah’s okra soup 
alone ! 

‘Don't you think, Dr. Hughes, that any place 
where one could be sure of getting always a per- 
fectly prepared cup of coffee, chocolate, or tea, a 
fresh egg, fresh butter, home-made bread, white 
and brown, hot, crisp toast, waffles, muffins and 
omelettes light as thistle-down, a saucer of crushed 
wheat or oatmeal with cream, honey or fruit 
compotes, a basin of delicious soup, such little 
homely delicacies pleasantly served, don’t you 
think it would be sure to succeed pecuniarily ?” 

** Not adoubt of it, Miss Hetty. Just such places 
as you describe, places where one may get a sim- 
ple meal excellently cooked and appetizingly 
served, are a crying want in the whole country, 
But have you quite counted the cost ? the eocial 
cost, Il mean. There are people who would see a 
great difference between Miss Hetty Scattergood 
living in a castle at Forest Hills, Mr. Robert 
Scattergood’s niece and petted housekeeper, and 
Miss Hetty Secattergood sitting behind a desk 
receiving orders and payments for the supply of a 
great public need.” 

“There's no need to ask her, Dr. Hughes,” 
struck in Algy, who had been restlesely moving 
about for some minutes. ‘*My mother and sister 
keeping an eating-house! Breaking up, separat- 
ing, anything, almost, would be better than that. 
And if I leave the Polytechnic now it needn't be 
a great while before I can be earning something 
worth while. An eating-house! What would the 
Seattergoods all say to such a proposal, 1 won- 
der!” 

‘*] don't care for the Scattergoods,” said Hetty 
rebelliously ; ** but you, little mother, what do you 
think of it? Should you mind it so very, very 
much—our social downfall 7” 

*T wasn't born a Seattergood,” returned her 
mother, smiling faintly, *‘ and the prospect doesn't 
look so terrible to me as to dear Algy, but 1 
shouldn't like you all to lose the friends and com- 
panions you have always had. I can quite see 
that Hetty’s project is a good and practical one 
in itself for people with just our gifts, just our 
lack of capital; I believe we could carry it 
out, and if you all felt about it as Hetty does | 
could undertake my share in the work courage- 
ously— but should I do right to consent? We 
have none of us had much experience of the 
world’s slights and frowns. Sister, Dr. Hughes, 
would my care over my children atone to them 
for the friends and position we must lose if we 
earn our livelihood in this way? J think it 
would, but suppose some day they thought 
otherwise and reproached me, no matter if 
mutely, for dragging them down from their 
rightful place, destroying their opportunities—ah, 
that 1 think I could not bear.” 

‘*Mary,” answered Aunt Syd to Mrs. Scatter- 
good’s appeal, ‘‘I haven't a word to advise. 
Hetty ’s always been taking my breath away with 
one prank or willfulness or other ever since 
she was born. I never thought, to be sure, that 
we should come to be keeping a tavern! but,” 
incoherently, from the folds of a pocket handker- 
chief, ‘I'd take in washing sooner than have you 
and the children away from me !" 

‘*And I cannot advise in such a matter,” added 
Dr. Hughes, “I think a mother’s first oblixation 
is to wateh over her children, but Miss Hetty’s 
scheme requires, from you all, great courage. 
And I had thought,” he went on, hesitating a 
little, ‘‘surely I have been told that Miss Hetty’s 
future had been given out of her own, or your 
eare. Has not Arthur Pinckney a claim to aid 
with his council now? and is Miss Hetty’s help 
secure even if you began what she proposes ?” 

Hetty blushed furiously, but there was as much 
indignation as shyness in her look, and Mrs. Scat- 
tergood answered quickly. 

*“You have been misinformed, Doctor. Mr. 
Pinckney has been a very pleasant visitor here 
to us all, but no tie save simple friendliness con- 
nects us with him. Helen, you have not spoken at 
all. Could you bear that we should follow Hetty's 


wish 


“IT could not speak, mamma,” returned Helen. 
‘*] have been trying to be quite unselfish about 
it. You see the worst burden, and a monstrous 
burden it looks, would fall on you and Hetty, 
while Algy and I get our hearts’ desire of keeping 
on at the beloved work. I know that if I could 
be helped to fit myself for the career I've always 
dreamed of that would by-and-by be of far more 
avail to us than any teaching I could ever hope 
to do—but ought I not think what I can do to be 
useful to us now, and let that by-and-by take care 
of itself? I want you to decide it, mamma, and 
let it be what will be helpful and unselfish on my 
part.” 

Dr. Hughes rose. ‘‘ 1] second-see that Miss Hetty 
is to win the day,” he said. ‘‘In two months I 
shall be driving up at all manner of extraordinary 
hours to No.—— what is it ? Linden St., famished 
for some tolerable substitute for the meal I've 
gone hours without. May I grumble if I'm not 
very quickly served, Miss Hetty’ And I’veplenty 
of patients among the business men that ‘ll be 
your neighbors; they shall be instructed that a 
lunch in Linden St. is part of my prescription— 
ap accessory to treatment. Mrs. Scattergood, if 
you find that your changes require more ready 
money than is convenient to you, I am sure I 
have a sufficient amount lying idle in bank, and 
it is more than freely at your service.” And he 
was gone without waiting a reply. 


(Concluded next week.) 


— 


Seience and Art. 


PersonNaL Evectricity.—In view of recent disas- 
trous discharges of exploders in the Sutro Tunnel, 
some interesting experiments were instituted by Mr. 
Sutro with a view of ascertaining the cause, and more 
especially to determine whether the electricity of the 
body might not have, in this high altitude, something 
to do with it. Electric exploders were placed ina 
strong wooden box, which again was placed in an- 
other box in a room covered with a heavy Brussels 
carpet. Mr. Hancock, the chief blaster, assisted in 
the experiments, and held the wires while Mr. Sutro 
walked round the room two or three times, sliding 
his feet over the carpet. After doing this, he touched 
one of the wires, and instantly a loud report was 
heard, the exploder having been discharged. The 
experiments have clearly established the fact that 
exploders may be set off by electricity accumulated 
in the human bedy, and the men about the tunnel 
were at once informed of the fact. Instructions were 
also issued for handling them hereafter, and a sheet- 
iron plate was placed in the floor of the exploder- 
house, to which is connected a wire reaching into the 
water flowing from the tunnel. The menin handling 
exploders now stand on this iron plate, and have in- 
structions to wet their boots before entering, and to 
put on India-rubber gloves before touching the ex- 
ploders. If these precautions are properly carried 
out, there will be no danger of explosions hereafter. 
Any electricity accumulated in the human body will 
at once be earried off through the iron plate, while 
the rubber gloves, being non-conductors, form an ad- 
ditional protection. No accidents from these explo- 
sions have ever occurred inside the tunnel, for the 
place is very wet and therefore no electricity can be 
retained in the body. 


Honest Iros-WorkK.—We pass a city store of five 
stories, each a separate order, modeled with scrupu- 
lous care after the rules laid down by the authors of 
the Renaissance. From a distance its proportions 
and apparent solidity please us: by chance we strike 
a column with our cane, and it gives the sonorous 
ring of metal. It is hollow: iron does not need to be 
solid, and the metal has been saved; but our sense of 
the fitness of things is jarred, and the building at once 
loses in our eyes its claim to stability and truth. This 
might be remedied. Why not design an iron building 
so that every part shall speak of its function and 
material? Leta pier say that it is of iron and hollow, 
that it is fastened to its lintel with bolts and screws, 
and make the latter aid in giving emphasis to the 
whole. The hammer and anvil might well be revived 
to fashion many of its Cetails, and the use of sheet- 
metal festoons, wreaths and masks would become a 
thing of the past. Iron requires painting to prevent 
corrosion; that is no sham; but in this effort to pre- 
serve the material there is no reason why we should 
imitate the veining of marble or sand it to deceive us 
with the belief that it is stone.—{G. C. M., Jr., in 
American Architect.”’ 


WEATHER MAPS IN AUSTRALIA.—Mr. Russell, of the 
Sydney Observatory, began a few months ago to issue 
daily weather maps for Australia. A system of ex- 
change has been effected with Melbourne, will soon 
be completed with Adelaide, and it is expected that 
all the other colonies will join in the effort to make 
the system as complete as possible so as to secure for 
this region of the globe effective warnings of coming 
storms. The colonial governments will no doubt see 
that this system of weather telegraphy, so admirable 
in itself and calculated to be highly beneficial to large 
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public interests, will be furnished with the funds 
necessary for its efficient maintenance and further 
development. There is a general telegraphic connec- 
tion between the principal coast towns of this group 
that a broad territory will be covered 
by their observations. 


WiNnNe.—Among the antiquities at the museum 
at Marseilles, M. Berthelot found a glass vessel which 
had been taken from an ancient Roman cemetery at 
Arles. The vessel had been closed by melting the 
upper portion. It contained a colored liquid which 
analysis showed to be wine, with a fair percentage of 
alcohol and the other usual constituents of fermented 
grape juice. It is supposed to have been an offering 
to the dead. This may fairly be regarded as the oldest 
wine’on earth. Dr. Schlieman will probably proceed 
to discover some that is still older. 

A New BAROMETER.—A property of the chloride of 
cobalt has been turned to a tasteful and ingenious 
purpose in France. Artificial flowers are colored 
with-a composition into which the chloride enters, 
and when the leaves are in dry and bright atmos- 
phere they turn deep blue, but when the air is moist 
and the day is dull they became purple. Thus a vase 
of these flowers so colored forms a tolerably service- 
uble barometer. 


Cl 
Acligious 

Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters, 


THE CHURCHES. 

In the Congregational Club in Worcester, Maas., 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers join in the dis- 
cussions with their orthodox brethren; and nobody 
has been hurt—yet. 


During a severe gale on the night of June 6th the 
steeple of the Congregational Church in Omaha, 
Neb., was blown down. The church was] unoccupied 
at the time, and no one was hurt, nor was the build- 
ing otherwise injured. 


A curious illustration of assomational editing was 
afforded by the action of the Publishing Association 
(Wesleyan) in Syracuse which authorized the editor 
of the Wesleyan official paper to abridge obituaries 
so that the longest will not exceed fifty lines! 

Bishop Stevens, of Philadelphia, has been s«peak- 
ing plainly on one of the common and fashionable 
sins of the time, pre-natal slaughter. All reputable 
physicians agree with all high-toned moralista that 
this crime, in whatever form committed, is nothing 
less than murder. 


Church, South, makes an urgent appeal for funds. In 
order to prevent this Publishing House from being 
altogether abandoned it is necessary to raise $60,000. 
For this purpose there is a constituency of 700,000 
Methodists. About #25,000 has already been raised, 
leaving £35,000 still due. 


The Anniversary Exercises of Andover Theological 
Seminary will occur during the week beginning June 
4. Dr. Duryea of Brooklyn will address the Society 
of Inquiry Wednesday morning, June 27. In the 
afternoon will be a discussion on the lessons of the 
present revival regarding the mode of presenting re- 
ligious truth. 


The annual excursion of the Plymouth Sunday- 
school, up the Hudson to Iona Island, took place on 
Saturday last. It was attended by a happy company 
of over twelve hundred, including the pastor, aasist- 
ant pastor, the superintendents of the three schools, 
and many prominent members of the congregation. 
Two passing showers aided to cool the atmosphere, 
and the sheltering clouds graciously kept off the flerce 
rays of the sun during the entire day. It was to all 
a day of unusual rest and enjoyment. 


Rev. J. N. Murdock, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, appeals to the Baptist 
churches which have pledged nothing for foreign 
missions to take collections on the last Sunday of 
June. The sum of $6,000 added to the amount so en- 
thusiastically raised at the Providence meeting will 
pay the entire debt of the Missionary Union. It 
ougbt to be done, and done at once; and we do not 
imagine that Mr. Murdock will object if some churches 
which have already pledged and paid something 
should pledge and pay a little more. 

In the fifty-third Annual Report of the American 
Sunday-school Union, just published, one missionary 
in the Northwest reports five churches organized on 
his field and sixty-five conversions. In Dakota “the 
largest church of its denomination in the territory 
has grown out of a mission school.’’ Another mis- 
sionary reports *“‘a general revival and one hundred 
and seventy-five conversions among Scandinavians."’ 
Still another: “Nine churches organized and one 
hundred and sixty conversions. Thirty churches on 
my field are the outgrowth of our _schools.”’ 


The New York State Sunday-school Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its twenty-second annual convention at 
Buffalo, June 12-l4. About four hundred delegates 
were in attendance. Messrs. Edward Bristol, FB. C. 
Adam and A. F. Cowles, who have been employed by 
the association as missionaries, made a report of their 
work, showing great religious destitution in some 
parts of the State. The report of Edward Danforth, 
State Secretary, placed the number of conversions in 
Sunday schools during the year at 25,000, a large in- 
crease over any former year. The next convention is 
to be held at Albany, the second Tuesday of June, 1578. 


Within the bounds of the mission to Western Tur- 
key there are 7,727 enrolled Protestants, 31 churches 
with 1,429 members, 101 preaching places with au ag- 
gregate average attendance of 7,059, 78 Sunday-schools 
with 4,851 pupils, 105 week-day schools with 4,395 pu- 
pils. The additions to the churches last year were 
201, or 17 per cent. The number of missionaries, male 
and female, connected with the mission is M4, of native 
helpers of all classes 212. The benevolent contribu- 
tions averaged upon the members of the congrega- 
tion amount to #1.10 for each person, averaged upon 
the church members they amount to 86 for each 
mem ber. 


The General Synod of the Lutheran Church has just 
closed ita twenty-eighth annual convention at Carth- 
age, Illinois. The amount required for missions for 
the next year is 850,000: $20,000 for home missions, 
$20,000 for foreign missions, and 810,000 for church ex- 
tension. To secure the necessary amount an equit- 
able apportionment among the Synods was made, 
and each pastor was called upou to make persistent 
efforta to raise that amount apportioned to bis con- 
gregation by the Synod to which it belongs. This 
was the first meeting of the General Synod in Illinois, 
and is reported by the * Lutheran Observer” to have 
been in every sense a successful conference, 


Between five and six years ago a Sunday-school was 
organized far out on the prairie in Minnesota in a log 
hut, covered with sods and having only the ground for 
a floor, used as a schoolhouse. Since that time the set- 
tlement has been greatly increased, and three spacious 
school houses have been erected in it in different 
localities, each having a Sunday school. A mission- 
ary of the American Sunday School Union, who or- 
ganized that first school, reports that a genuine 
revival interest has every year marked the labors of 
the faithful little band who have carried on the school 
under great difficulties, until a church has been or- 
ganized, having a minister, and a work of grace 
enjoyed upexampled for power and extent in that 
region, and some fifty persons hopefully converted. 


The Reformed (Dutch) Church Synod is, at the pres- 
ent writing, in session in this city. Two new 
churches have been organized during the year. Con- 
tributions for home missions have been less than 
heretofore, but the deficiency has been remedied by 
special legacies amounting to $14,000. Special efforts 
are promised for the education of the colored people 
in the South the coming year. The fund for widows 
and disabled ministers approximates 850,000. The 
cause of foreign missions apparently languishes; 
only $58,000 contributed last year; of this only #24,000 
from the churches, one quarter of which contributed 
nothing. A statement from Dr. Scudder, in this con- 
nection, is worthy the attention of those who assert 
that the cost of foreign missions is exorbitant. He 
estimates that it cost leas to supportall the machinery 
of the Arcot Mission Schools, the work of translating, 
preaching, &c., than was required to sustain any one 
of the principal up-town churches of New York City. 
Here is a simple sum in arithmetic for Christian 
readers: if it costs $25,000 a year to keep one hundred 
Christian families Christian, how much ought it to 
cost to convert one hundred heathen families to 
Christianity ? 


We note in almost every week's foreign exchanges 
indications of the widening gulf in the Established 
Church of England, agulf which the most liberal Broad 
Churchman will find it more and more difficult to 
bridge. Recently at Walsall the whole of the Evangeli- 
cal clergy of the town accepted invitations to attend the 
opening of a Wesleyan chapel, and most of them did 
attend. It is true the Bishop expressed his disappro- 
bation of their conduct, but their action none the less 
indicates the drift of Fvangelical sentiment. The 
drift of the other sentiment is indicated by the action 
taken at the first public meeting of the Church 
League, a society organized to promote disestablish- 
ment because in the Fastablished Church ritualism 
has not free scope. This society is composed wholly 
of Churchmen. The sententious but significant reso- 
lutions passed at its first public meeting are worth 
quoting as a mode! of style for a public platform: 

“ Reaolved, That the separation of Church and State ia the 
moral pecessity of the age. 

“That permanent church endowments are not necessary, 
but rather contrury to the fundamental! principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

“That thie meeting pledges itself to the principles of the 
Church League.” 

The moral effect of the Risdale judgment, ofwhich 
we gave some account editorially in the Christian 
Union of June 6th, has been somewhat impaired by a 
disclosurecof the way in which the prosecution was 
gotten up. One of the “aggrieved parishioners” was 
a Mr. Clifton, a baker who, it appears, signed his 
name to the complaint against Mr. Risdale without 


reading it. He attended the church at the request 
of one who was interested in the prosecution, and ap- 
parently for no other purpose than that of becoming 
an ‘ aggrieved parishioner,” for be declares of himself 
‘Tam aman of the world and make no profession of 
religion ;"' and he was not an habitual nor even a cus- 
tomary attendant on public worship at the church. 
These facts becoming known to some of Mr. Risdale’s 
friends he was applied to to withdraw his name, but 
declined to do so except on the payment of £200 to 
enable him “to leave town and set upelsewhere.”’ If 
anything could bring the present ecclesiastical system 
of England into widespread contempt it would be 
the possibility of such a complaint from such a com- 
plainant against a clergyman whose fidelity to truth 
and duty, a he understands it, is not questioned by 
those who are most strenuously and conscientiously 
opposed to his semi-Romish system. Such a disclosure 
gives force to the movement for a modification of the 
ecclesiastical administration of the church, which 
has received a new impetus from a public correspond- 
ence between the clergy of Cambridge and its neigh- 
borhood and the Lord Bishop of Ely. The former, in 
their published letter to the bishop, urge such a 
change in the ecclesiastical system as shall provide 
“tbat no authority will be considered binding which 
does not proceed from the synods of the church as 
well as from parliament; and Bishop Ely, in his re- 
ply, strongly endorses this position of the Cambridge 
clergymen. He declares that the present position of 
affairs in the Church of Fngland warrants “ great 
anxiety and distress ;" that it has arrived at very 
critical period of its history ;"’ that this crisis is ‘* not 
the result of the few recent events but of the gradual 
development through mary years of opposite tenden- 
cies in the Church and State; that the ecclesiastical 
law needs to be materially, if not radically modified ; 
but that it is notsafe to enter upon the work of modi- 
fication without a change first established in the rela- 
tions between the civil and ecclesiastical legislatures, 
such “that no alteration should, under any circum- 
stances, become law without the deliberate and ex- 
press sanction of the church in her synods and con- 
vocations.” 


A Y. M. (. A. Conference for associations and 
churches embraced in the counties of New York, 
Westchester, Rockland, also Long Island and Staten 
Island, will be held at Harlem, June 28th and 29th. 

A Y. M.C. A. Conference fon, Central New York is 
to be held at llion, June 2lst and 22d. Rev. Geo. A. 
Hall will preside. The following Aopics will be open- 
ed by laymen of the associations and churcbes, then 
thrown open for general discussion: 1. Classes to be 
Reached by the Association; 2. Work and Methods; 
(a) Religious; (b) Social; (c) Literary; 3. Personal 
Effort; 4. The Bible in Association Work; 5. Associa- 
tien Finance. 

The Y. M. C. A. at Rockford, IL, although but re- 
cently established, is one of the most active Associa- 
tions of the State. It comprises many of the best 
men, old and young, of the city, and has a large 
membership. Of late members of the Association 
bave been engaged in establishing missions and Sun- 
day-schools in and around the city, and their efforts 
have been attended with great success. The Assovia- 
tion contains those from all the orthodox denomina- 
tions in the city; yet the greatest harmony prevails. 

A resolution was passed at the Twenty-second An- 
nual Convention of the Y. M. C. A. which recently 
com pleted its sessions at Louisville, that hereafter the 
International Convention meet biennially instead of 
annually as hitherto. There are many advantages in 
this new course. As a substitute in some degree for 
these annual gatherings conferences are to be held 
from time to time in the various cities, and the work 
of the Executive Committee presented. Such a con- 
ference has already been requested by and on behalf 
of railroad men, and will be held in the city of Cleve- 
land sometime during the autumn. It is believed 
that practical conferences of this kind will be more 
successful for the work in the various fields than a 
presentation of the work in a necessarily burried 
convention oncea year. It was suggested also at the 
convention that it Was necessary to throw more @ner- 
gy into the State conventions. The frequency of the 
International Conferences doubtless attracts much 
supertiuous strength which could find a proper field 
for its efforts in the State work. 

As the International Committee enters upon a new 
year of labor it stands upon the borders of a fleld of 
usefulness second to none. Help is needed in almost 
every quarter of the land. Theurgent request comes 
from the North, South, Fastand West for visitors and 
organizers. It will rest with the liberal-minded and 
generous-hearted Christians of the country to say 
how far this field shall be entered and cultivated. 
Even before the Convention bad closed, plans were 
laid for the continuance of the work and Mr. E. D. 
lugersoll, the Railroad Secretary, started immediately 
upon the adjournment to organize a Railway Branch 
at St. Louis in answer to a request from that city. 
The amount of money required to carry on this work 
for another year is $20,000. This amount was voted at 
the convention but was only partially pledged. For 
a full account of the work for the past year te- 
gether with the official report of the convention, 
friends of the cause are directed to the Year Book, 
which will be published on or about the 1th of July. 
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Vor XV., No. 25. 


Che Sundav-School. 
PAUL IN CYPRUS. 
July 1.—Acts. xiii.. 1-13. 

“Then the deputy, when he saw what had been done, be- 
lieved, being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord.” 
AcTs. xiii., 12. 

HE undertaking of the first Christian mis- 

sionary to convert the world to allegiance 
unto Christ was, humanly speaking, the most 
absurdly. Herculean task that human pigmy ever 
entered on. When Xavier started for India with 
no other provision than his breviary his ambition 
appeared to be indeed boundless and-his expecta- 
tion a dreamer’s vision. But he had, in the newly 
organized society of Jesus, a reservoir of enthu- 
siasm from which to draw. When Carey first 
proposed to found a Protestant mission to the 
heathen the venerable Dr. Ryland had a sem- 
blance of reason and excellent precedent for his 
indignant repudiation of the scheme: ** Young 
man, sit down ; when God pleases to convert the 
heathen he will do it without your aid or mine.” 
Nevertheless Christianity had then already con- 
quered two continents ; there was reason why its 
Alexander should sigh for more worlds to con- 
quer. But when Paul and Barnabas set out from 
Antioch to invade heathendom, to conquer the 
philosophy of Greece with the folly of the cross, 
and the power of Rome with the weakness of the 
cross, they had absolutely nothing to support 
their hopes except their own enthusiastic faith. 

The headquarters of the Christian churches 
were at Jerusalem. There were the apostles. 
There was the mother church. There was, ap- 
parently, the fitting center for any new move- 
ment. The city of Antioch was composed of 
heterogeneous elements. Barnabas was from 
Cyprus ; Simedh, called Niger, was probably an 
African ; Lucius was certainly from Northern 
Africa ; Manaen was a foster brother of the des- 
pised Herod. There was not a single Judean 
among the leaders. The church itself was chiefly 
composed of heathen converts. It was not found- 
ed by the apostles nor under their orders. Doubts 
of its regularity and orthodoxy had been created 
in Jerusalem, and Barnabas had been sent up to 
inquire into its character. This was the church 
that, without apostolic authority or benediction, 
assumed to ordain Paul and Barnabas for their 
missionary crusade. 

Nor was this church locally powerful. It had 
no great favor with the cynical inhabitants of the 
purse-proud city. Antioch was famous for invent- 
ing derisive terms. It called the members of this 
new Jewish sect Christians, in derision of their 
faith that the crucified Rabbi was the world’s 
Messiah, the Great Light which the Persian (r- 
muzd had foretold, the Divine Comforter for 
whom the dying Socrates had bid his disciples 
search the world. 

Nor were Paul and Barnabas apostles. There 
is no evidence that either of them had even been 
ordained to the ministry. Neither pope, prelate, 
priest nor assembly gave them authority. They 
resolved to go. The little local church bade them 
God-speed. Both it and they believed that the 
high purpose was one born of God, and this was 
all their authority. 

The campaign before them we can hardly con- 
ceive. Paul, in the first chapters of his epistle to 
the Romans, describes the condition of the hea- 
then world. He does not exaggerate. In his epistle 
to the Corinthians he pictures the state of society 
in Corinth. His picture is a photograph. It is 
impossible in a paragraph to illustrate the moral 
degradation of the ancient world. It is impossible 
even to hint at the most common ancient prac- 
tices without violating the universal modern sense 
of propriety. Bestiality was reduced to an art. 
Religion cultivated it. One of the first moralists 
of his age forbade drunkenness, except in the 
worship of Bacchus. A thousand courtesans 
found a home in one of the temples of the Greek 
Venus, at Corinth. Socrates thought it no disgrace 
to attend the reception, in Athens, of a famous 
woman of the town. Drinking bouts lasted for 
days and even weeks. The overfed glutton took 
an emetic, cast up his food, and began a second 
time. The public theaters were the scenes of re- 
fined cruelty organized to stimulate lust. Ger- 
ome’s famous picture of the gladiators, with the 
Roman matrons by their down-turned thumbs 
directing the death of the defeated combatant to 
add to their own enjoyment, tells a terribly true 
tale of the moral depths which the best society of 
Greece and Rome had reached. And it was to 
such a people that Paul proposed to preach a 


religion that was first pure and then peaceable; a 
religion that commanded love to enemies ; a relig- 
ion that depicted a self-denying and a suffering 
Grod. 

The first experience of these missionaries in the 
island of Cyprus illustrates the kind of conflict on 
which they were entering. Magic was universally 
believed. Magicians, the degenerate descendants 
of the Magi of the East, swarmed over Greece and 
Rome. They differed not materially from the 
‘“*seventh son of a seventh son,” whose advertise- 
ments we may read to-day in the New York ** Her- 
ald.” They read destiny in the stars ; interpreted 
dreams; practiced incantations. They were. as 
much more successful then than now as credulity 
was greater and ignorance more dense. The most 
cultured counseled with them. Marius, Pompey, 
Crassus, Cesar and Tiberius all consulted then. 
The Jewish law forbade this species of religious 
fraud and punished it with death.* But the law 
was a dead letter, and the Jews furnished their 
full share of these impostors. One of them was 
the intimate friend and counselor of the governor 
of the island of Cyprus. He was a crafty, men- 
dacious, bad man; deceitful, unscrupulous, a foe 
to everything that was good. The punishment 
that fell upon him fitly responded to his own pur- 
pose, Which was, for bis own aggrandizement, to 
blind others. A mist and darkness fell upon him 
at the word of Paul; he went about seeking some 
one to lead him by the hand ; so complete was the 
blindness that not even the light of the sun could 
be recognized by him. 

I shall not stop to defend the occasional mira- 
cles which are recorded in the Book of Acts. 
Renan tells us that the pretense of miracles was 
not a crime against humanity, because it was nec- 
essary to success. ‘‘ Miracles were considered at 
that time the indispensable mark of the divine, 
and the sign of the prophetic calling. Jesus 
had therefore to choose between these two alter- 
natives: either to renounce his mission or to be- 
come a wonder-worker.” This necessity for wira- 
cles is illustrated by this incident in the life of 
Paul. What possible hope had he of snecess 
without some present and potent attestation of 
the divine authority of his mission’? And if the 
miracle was a necessity are we to suppose that 
God did not know what Renan has discovered ” 
Or that, knowing that the mission must be re- 
nouneed or the miracle wrought, He was either 
unwilling or unable to perform the miracle and 
perfect the mission ? | 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASs., 

I. Whatever work God calls on you to do, by 
his providence or by a divine impulse, do it. No 
human ordination or appointment is required. 
Ecclesiastical ordination is only buman counsel 
and approbation. The spirit of Paul (Gal. i., 16) 
is the spirit of the true Christian. 

Il. The manliness of the true Christian. To 
your faith add virtue, 7. ¢., valor. Be a good sol- 
dier (2 Pet. i., 5; 2 Tim. ii., 3). History affords no 
instance of grander courage than that of Paul in 
starting out alone with Barnabas in this forlorn 
hope. The fearful are condemped in Scripture 
with the unbelieving (Rev. xxi., 8). 

III. The self-sacrifice of the true church. It 
gives the best men it possesses to the work of 
missions. 

IV. Compare the conflict between Paul and 
Elymas with that between Moses and the magi 
(Exod. vii., viii.) Both are illustrations of the 
perpetually occurring battle between light and 
darkness, truth and superstition. 

V. Consider the moral meaning of Elymas’s 
punishment. If you reject Christ yourself beware 
how you allow your influence to be exerted as 
that of Elymas against others who are drawn 
toward the light. Woe unto him by whom the 
offense cometh (Matt. xviii., 6, 7). 

NOTES. 

Prophets and teachers.—No clear ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction is indicated by these terms. Culled Niger.— 
To distinguish him from Simon Peter. Niger means 
black. As they ministered.—In some form of public 
service. And fusted.—Probably on some special oc- 
casion set apart, perhaps to solve by prayer and study 
the problem of their duty toward the heathen. / 
have called them.— Acts ix., 15: xxii., 21). Laid their 
hands on them.—Compare for other references to lay- 
ing on of hands, Matt. iii., 16; xix., 15: Heb. vi., 2: 
Ephes. i., 13, 14; iv., 30; 2 Cor. i., 21; 2 Tim. ii., 19. 
Sent forth by the Holy Ghost.—Foreign missions are 
then especially approved and were originated by God. 
Salamis.—The nearest port to Seleucia in Cyprus. 
John to their minister.—A sort of agent to make pro- 
vision for the apostles’ entertainment, etc. Bar- 


* Exod. xxii.. 18; Deut. xviii., 9-22: Lev. xix., 31. 


 jerus.—Nothing is known of him except the incident 


here. Deputy of the island.—Proconsul; a civil gov- 
ernor appointed by the Roman Senate. Saul, also 
called Paut.—The change is here first mentioned. 
Why made is not known. Probably he took the new 
name, which was Latin, in lieu of his Hebrew name 
because it would mark him as a Roman citizen and 
give him better access to the Gentile world. To per- 
vert the straight way of the Lord.—That is, to pervert 
the divine doctrine of personal communion between 
the soul and its God into a false doctrine of commu- 
nication with spirits, which was the basis of ancient 
as it is of modern necromancy. Aft the doctrine of the 
Lord.—The manner of teaching. John departing, re- 
turned.—Probably from fear of the extra-hazardous 
mission on which Paul and Barnabas were now about 
to enter. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


LED BY THE SPIRIT. 

Teachers who are led by the Spirit do great things. 
But do not mistake. Of the Father's willingness to 
give the spirit, of the Spirit's willingness to lead, we 
cannot doubt. The Spirit is freely given, not to 
worthiness or *‘ wrestling prayer,’ but to every ask- 
ing child of God, because the Father loves us tenderly. 
(Luke xiii., 1-15.) -The Saviour has not left us orphans; 
the Spirit is the Father's guiding voice. (John xiv., 
16-18.) 

But there is another side. The teacher will ery in 
vain for guidance in understanding and teaching the 
Bible unless he heed and obey the Spirit’s leadiugs in 
daily life. The Spirit fails not to speak: but ears 
deaf to his voice in business and pleasure cannot 
catch his unfamiliar tones in Christian work. To 
quench and grieve the Spirit in our daily life is to 
weaken his influence. If we * walk in the Spimt”™ six 
days of the week we shall have no trouble about his 
guidance on Sunday. “Since we live in the Spirit, 
let us also walk in the Spirit.”’ 


Hooks aud Authors. 


KING SAUL. 

The foudness which authors of a certain class 
have for subjects which are susceptible of dra- 
matic treatment wakes it seem very strange that 
the career of Israel's firet earthly kin. should 
have inspired so few pens. One single turgid 
drama (Alfi@ri’s) is about all that the life and 
death of this compound hero and coward has 
until lately stimulated writers into doing, and we 
cannot say that this is more descriptive or sug- 
gestive than the Scriptural narrative. Perhaps 
the known repugnance of many dramatic writers 
to Scripture in auy form may to some extent ex- 
plain this unnecessary neglect, but why an abhor- 
rence of the ordinary restraints of religion should 
wake men oblivious to special features of a book 
by which religion is urged is not easy to under- 
stand. We are inclined to rate Mr. Brooks's 
work' above Alfi¢ri’s, though the Italian has supe- 
rior ability to discover dramatic possibilities and 
avail himself of them. Beyond doubt the persons 
wost interested in any portion of Jewish history 
are those to whom the Bible is of greatest conse- 
quence, and these people prefer to see a character 
as they have already seen him, no matter in what 
handsomer dress some accomplished /if(érateur 
may beable to array him. Mr. Brooks is faithful 
to the only original parrative, and his departures 
from it in his delineations of character are either 
justified by Scripture or left by the Old Testament 
narrative to the imagination of the reader. The 
characters are few, the action rapid, and the lead- 
ing historical personage remains from first to last 
the motive of the entire work. Like a true dra- 
watist, Mr. Brooks is more coneerned about action 
than poetry, and when the muse takes possession 
of him the occasion is quite likely to be one in 
which peetry is hardly in place, in which respect 
the author makes the wmwistake which every 
dramatist but Shakespeare has made before him. 

In his sketches of character the author is quite 
happy. He makes of David a strong young man in- 
stead of the mere boy that religious literature, in its 
ignorance of what measure of years the Hebrews 
included in the period of youth, insist upon mak- 
ing him. Saul he successfully traces through the 
various stages of youth, innocence, ambition, 
spiri ual obliquity, and desperation which bave 
been the experience of so many men of promise. 
The minor characters are handled with tolerable 
ability. The most conspicuous fault of the en- 
tire work is its lack of the Jewish atmosphere and 
the Jewish tone of thought and feeling. Nega- 
tively, it has the air of a tragedy of to-day, in 
spite of its foreign scenes and its frequent allu- 
sions to the absolute nature of government by 


' King Saul. A Tragedy. By Byron A. Brooks. Nelson & 
Phillips, N. Y. $1.50. 
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king and God. Even with this defect, however, 
the work is one of considerable ability, and in 
tone and point is infinitely superior to those of 
N. P. Willis’s sugary paraphrases of Scripture 
which have heretofore been the principal Aweri- 
can rearrangements of the Old Testament pnarra- 
tives. 
MR. LOSSING’S LATEST HISTORY. 

The newest of Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s nu- 
merous historical works is rapidly approaching 
completion, and while by the frequeney with 
which its subject has heretofore been treated it is 
debarred from becoming as prominent a work as 
the same author's “ Field-book,” it is nevertheless 
the ablest of Mr. Lossing’s works. Histories ot 
the United States are too frequently estimated by 
their value to students of the higher order, where- 
as the truth is that there are ten thousand times 
as many readers who should know something of 
American history, yet who, exasperating as it may 
seem, Will not read unless allured by something 
more attractive than historical truth usually is. 
The ‘“‘spread-eagle” spirit of the average Amer- 
ican is bad enough, but of late years our political 
condition has suffered from a greater evil; the 
people have been frequently shocked by official 
incapacity and dishonesty until wany have grad- 
ually fallen into a condition of chronic disgust 
with republican institutions. There may be a 
better way out of this Slough of Despond than 
by stimulating a love of country and by the ex- 
planation that even in a republic the government 
is not always truly representative, but until such 
better way is discovered, whatever man can make 
our national history attractive is a public bene- 
factor, and there is no one who more than Mr. 
Lossinpg deserves this title. 

The new work is in small quarto, printed in 
handsome large type upon excellent paper, and 
the parts already published (1—42) contain nearly 
500 engravings after designs by Darley, who bas 
long been noted for the facility with which he 
recognizes the effective situations for illustration. 
We wish that both author and artist might have 
spared us the time honored yet mythical story of 
Pocahontas and John Swith, but both probably 
thought that a land which had been settled for 
nearly three centuries had earned a right to tra- 
ditlvus whose luwprobability might be overlooked 
on account of the immense quantity of dust which 
had gathered upon them. 
our national progress can not be belittled by 
imaginative episodes like that which we have in- 
stanced, and the realization of the former will 
annihilate whatever sentimentalism may be oc- 
casioned by the latter. 

L'ART# 

The prompt appearance, quarter after quarter, 
of this rewarxable periodical! is as astonishing as 
it is satisfactory. It has seemed impossible that 
a work of such scope and expense could be sup- 
ported even ip art-loving France, and less likely 
that it should be practically appreciated in Amer- 
ica, but the managers have put faith in their 
work in measure equal to that of their ability and 
woney, and the results are extremely delightful to 
lovers of art on both sides of the water. The 
page is a handsome folio, size, 12x18 inches; the 
text is devoted exclusively to art topies. The 
illustrations are of almost every variety, but none 
are inartistic, or printed werely for the sake of 
varying the monotony of type-pages. The lead- 
ing feature of the work consists of the etchings, 
of which about twenty appear in each volume. 
To the American picture-lover these plates make 
known some of the possibilities of an art of which 
scarcely anything is seen in America, although 
in the specialty of ‘‘art for the people” the etch- 
ing deserves the highest place, for in no other way 
ix the conception of an artist multiplied by his 
own hand. Among the etchers who contribute to 
*L’Art” are Gaucherel, LeRat, and others with 
whom the American public have become some- 
what acquainted through Mr. Hamerton’s excel- 
lent monthly, the “Portfolio.” Besides these, 
each volume contains a hundred or wore pictures 
from wood or stone, some of them appearing in a 
series of illustrations of the works of well-known 
artists, and others reproducing medi#val and 
modern designs in almost every direction. The 
book contains absolutely no set chapter heads, 
chapter ends, or title pages—every illustration 
except that upon the cover-page is new, and a 


' Our Ceuntry,a Household History for all Readers. By Ben- 
son J. Lossing. Lllustrated by F.O.C. Darley. Johnson & 
Miles, 27 Beekman St., New York: 44 parts, 2 cents each. 

2, Art. Revue Hebdomadaire Lilustrée. Troisiéme An- 
née, Tome I. A Ballue, éditeur, Paris. J. W. Bouton, 706 
Broadway,N.Y. Paper, $36.00 per year ; cloth, $45.00. 
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rare sense of appropriateness in mechanical meth- 
od of treatment gives the work a charming 
variety of contents. America is so destitute of 
illustrated works which can at all compare with 
‘L’Art” that she can not do better than study 
and enjoy this French publication. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the price of the work in 
Awerica is less than in either London or Paris, 
this special concession having been made by the 
Freoch publishers in the belief that their periodi- 
cal could become popular in the United States 
when its peculiar merits were made known. Cer- 
tainly there is no other means by which so many 
valuable pictures can be obtained at so small a 
price. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Hiurd & Houghton have reissued John Burroughs’ 
delightful ‘** Winter Sunshine,” in style uniform with 
the same author's ‘“‘ Wake Robin «and “ Books and 
Poets.”" “ Winter Sunshine” has no superior among 
“breezy and natural books. ($1.50.) 

Christian Reid (Mrs. Fisher, of North Carolina,) 
has just published * After Many Days,’ which is in 
every way the best of her novels. This lady promises 
to distance many American novelists who have here- 
tofore ranked above her. (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
$1.00.) 

Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens went abroad for the plot of 
her last novel, *“* Norstons Rest,"’ and her foreign ex- 
perience and practiced pen have combined to make a 
story which in scene and manner is thoroughly English 
and in the style of a hundred or more English novels 
that have been reprinted here. (Petersons, Phila. 
$1.75). 

The * Vest Pocket Series” has just been enriched by 
three volumes of * Favorite Poems,’ by Browning, 
Longfellow and Holmes respectively ; it is to be hoped 
that they will be welcomed by the summer traveler, 
Who has for years had imposed upon him by that 
marvel of intellect, the train-boy, a quality of litera- 
ture which has done much to relegate reading to the 
society of neglected arts. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
SO) cents.) 

‘Juliet’s Guardian,” by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, is 
a society novel from England, but it has a greater 
range of scene than society tales usually have, and 
far less of stupid conversation. The author seems a 
follower of Mr. William Black, for her descriptions 
are made wich unusual care and fidelity, and there is 
a briskness in the spirit of the book that we 
generally miss in minor English novelists. This is 
apparentiy the author's first book and she has good 
reason to be proud of it. (Harpers, N. Y. cents). 

Professors Hurst and Whitife issue through Harper 
& Brothers “Seneca’s Moral Essays,’ containing 
‘Treatises on Providence, on Tranquillity of Mind, 
on Shortness of Life, and on Happy Life.” The hook 
is designed as a text-book in Latin; and in the preface 
there is a serious charge against the general body of 
classical literature, for the authors say that no other 
edition of the text of Seneca has ever been published 
in this country. But in a land where business and 
religion are not allowed to mingle it is not odd that 
moral purpose in an author should make him un- 
popular in cireles devoted to classical literature. 
($1.25). 

“A Word to Christian Teachers and Students for 
the Ministry,"’ by Samuel B. Schieffelin, author of 
‘The Foundations of History,” etc., contains in small 
compass a series of most valuable lessons not only to 
those to whom it is specially directed but to all who 
have any interest in the salvation of their fellow- 
men. It is sound in principle, fervent in spirit, yet 
modest in expression, free from clerical dictatien, 
minute in detail, and evidently embodies the results 
of a long experience in Christian instruction and liv- 
ing. This valuable little volume is published by the 
Board of Publication of the Reformed Church in 
America, No. 4 Vesey street, in this city. 

The ablest opponent that the Rev. Joseph Cook has 
yet encountered has come from the ranks of the or- 
thodox instead of the so-called “liberal” ranks. Rev. 
Washington Gladden has just published a small but 
strong pamphlet entitled “Was Bronson Alcott’s 
School a Type of God's Moral Government? A Re- 
view of Rev. Joseph Cook's Theory of the Atonement.” 
It will be remembered that in Mr. Alcott’s famous 
model school the boys were not whipped when bad, 
but were compelled to whip the teacher. Mr Cook 
takes this as an illustration of the doc trine of vicarious 
atonement and of the manner in which God would 
really teach humanity to abstain from sin. To this 
theory Mr. Gladden strongly objects, and though his 
pamphlet is in the most temperate, courteous and 
Christian tone, it is none the less powerful. (Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 40 cents.) 

Rev. George M. Grant, who accompanied one of the 
expeditions sent out by the Canadian government to 
explore a route for a Canadian transcontinental rail- 
way, has given in his book, “ From Ocean to Ocean,” 
a very interesting sketch of the country and people 
immediately upon our northern border. It is rather 
surprising and not complimentary to the United 
States that the author found only respectable and 
law-abiding people along the entire route, even the 
Indians having no prominent vice but the highly 
civilizedfone of theft. The story of the country shows 


that we may anticipate the appearance, perhaps very 
soon, Of a powerful neighbor at the north, while the 
narrative of the journey is straightforward and fre- 
quently funny. An itinerary of the route adds to the 
value of the book, and a map would have increased 
it still more. (R. Worthington, N. ¥. #1.75). 


When Mrs. Gaskell wrote her book upon Charlotte 
Bronté she was contradicted, corrected and abused so 
frequently that she suffered the extreme agonies pos- 
sible to the hero-worshiper. As her book, however, 
has already drifted out of general interest, it is hard 
to understand why Mr. T. Wemyss Reid should at 
this late day publish a work which is principally a 
series of corrections of Mrs. Gaskell’s narrative. In- 
terest even in the Bront® books has about died out, 
<0 that it would seem that the character of their brill- 
iant, unbalanced, misplaced author is not of partic- 
ular interest to-day. Weare glad, however, in justice 
to the author of “Jane Fyre,” to see that Mr. Reid 
has thrown some color into the portrait given by Mrs. 
Gaskell, for that lady, able as she was with her pen, 
had an uncontrollable love for the doleful, and in 
Charlotte Bronté’s case she indulged this weakness to 
an extent utterly terrible. The book contains con- 
siderable material which will interest readers of the 
Bronté novels. (Scribner & Co., New York.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

At last a biography of Thackeray is promised; the 
name of the author is not given. 

George Sand is to have a monument in Paris, and it 
will very properly be erected in the Quartier Latin. 

A chair in which it is believed Shakespeare usually 
sat while writing was lately sold at auction in Eng- 
land for £45. 

Still another monthly trade journal has appeared 
—‘* The American Mail and Export Journal,’ devoted 
to the American export trade. The manner in which 
its pages have been loaded with advertisements seem 
to show that such a_periodical is needed. (Howard 
Lockwood, N. Y.) 


Madame Blavatzky is preparing a book entitled 
“Isis Unveiled.”” As all previous attempts in the 
same direction have convinced unprejudiced persons 
that Isis was most thoroughly unveiled by Bulwer, 
through the mouth of Arbaces in “ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,’’ the coming author will have a clear fleld if 
she has really anything creditable to tell. 

There will soon be no such thing as a “ Jesuit in 
disguise."" The volume of “Records of the English 
Provinve of the Society of Jesus,” which was printed 
for private circulation at the Manresa Press in 1875, is 
to be thrown upon the market for anyone who likes 
to buy of Mesers. Burns & Oates. It is to be followed 
in the course of the summer by a second volume, of 
some seven hundred pages, full of curious information 
on the personal history of some of the English mem- 
bers of the Society, derived from the archives of 
Rome, Belgium, Spain, and elsewhere, and is likely to 
prove a very valuable collection in more ways than 
one. The Jesuits just now seem to be courting pub- 
licity, and appear to believe that the more Englishmen 
know of them the better they will love them. Who 
knows Answer: The Jesuits them- 
selves. 


Mr. Bouton announces “ Le Costume Historique,” 
to consist of 500 plates, 300 of which are in colors, 
gold, and silver, and 200 in Camafeu” (or improved 
tinted lithography), executed by Messrs. Firmin-Didot 
& Co., of Paris, representing authentic examples of 
the costumes and ornaments of all timesand among all 
nations, with numerous choice specimens of furniture, 
glass, ornamental metal work, arms and armor, useful 
articles, modes of transport, etc. The work is published 
under the direction of M. A. Racinet, author of 
“ Polychromatic Ornament,” etc., with explanatory 
notices and an historical dissertation (in French.) 
The complete work, which is to form six volumes of 
400 pages, will consist of five volumes of plates (each 
containing one hundred, with notes) and one of text, 
and will be published in twenty parts, at intervals of 
two months. The price per part is $4.50 on small 
paper (8 1-2 by 7 1-2 inches), and 89.00 on large paper, 
in folio (16 by 111-2 inches). Fach part will contain 
25 plates, and the publisher announces that on com- 
pletion the prices will be raised 25 per cent. Parts I. 
and Il. are now ready. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The recevpt of all new oublications delivered at the Editorial 
Roome of thie paper will be acknowledged im a carlicst muber- 
quent tasue. Publtehers wlll confer a favor by promptly adrix- 
ing ua of any omtation tn thts respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are dextrable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titlea. Publishers. Price. 

Aftergiow”™ (No- Name Sert Roberta. 


Brand. Geo. W.. M.D..." The Setentific ‘Basis of Delustons.”’ 
Putnams. 


Bramwell, The Steam Engine.” Macruilians. 
‘Christian H mnal, Brown & Gross. 
Dallas, Mar yle.* ‘The Grinder Papers.” Carleton. | 
Favorite coms’ Osan 
Freeman 4.. The Ottoman Power tn 
Furness, \" .“ The Power of the Spirit.” ppine -tt, 
Hawthorne, Province House.” Osgood. 
Knight, A. G. Lite ot Cath. Pub. Sec. 
Liteh, Rev. Dantel and the Apocalypse Claxton, K. &H. 13% 
Masson, avid. M.A... LL.D.,” Milton's Works.’ 
Macmilians. | 
Skeat, ‘Man of Lawe. Macmillan. 75 
Gustav,” Pruitt and Bread.” &Co. 1@ 
Sumner. Prof. W.G.. * Protection in the U.8."’...... Putnams. 


We have also received current numbers the publi. 
cations: 
Bibliopolist—Harpers— Am. Mai!— Appleton’s— Agriculturist. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. AV., No. 25. 


Publisher's Department. 


New York, JUNE 20, 1877. 


Knowledge is Power. 

This is a nation of enlightened freemen. 
Edueation is the corner-stone and foundation 
ot our government. The people are free to 
think and act for themselves, and that they 
may act wisely it is necessary that they 
be well informed. Every individual gain 
increases public gain. Upon the health of 
the people is based the prosperity of a nation ; 
by it every value is increased, every joy en- 
hanced. Health is essential to the accom- 
plishment of every purpose; while sickness 
thwarts the best intentions and loftiest aims. 
Unto us are committed important health 
trusts, which we hold not merely in our own 
behalf, but for the benefit of others. In order 
that we may be able to discharge the obliga- 
tion of our trusteeship, and thus prove worthy 
of our generous commission, it is necessary 
that we study the art of preserving health 
and prolonging life. It is of paramount im- 
portance to every person not only to under- 
stand the means for the preservation of 
health, but also to know what remedies 
should be employed for the elleviation of 
the common ailments of life. Not that we 
would advise every man under all circum- 
stances to attempt to be his own physician; 
but we entreat bim to acquire sufficient 
knowledge of his system and the laws that 
govern it, that be may be prepared to take 
care of himself properly, and thereby pre- 
vent sickness and prolong life. In no text- 
book will the people tind the subjects of 
physiology and hygiene, or the science of life 
und the art of preserving health, more scien- 
tifically discussed or more plainly taught than 
n * The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser.”’ by R. V. Pierce, M.D., of Buffalo, N.Y. 
it is a volume of over nine bundred large 
pages, illustrated by over two hundred and 
eiuhty-two engravings and colored plates, is 
elegantly bourd in cloth and gilt, and is gent, 
postpaid, to any address by the author at the 
low price of one dollar and fifty cents a copy. 
Nearly one huudred thousand copies have 
uiready been sold, and the present edition, 
which is revised and enlarged and more es- 
pecially adapted to the wants of the family, 
is selling very rapidly. It treats of ail the 
common diseases and their remedies, as well 
as of anatomy, physiology, bygiene, human 
temperaments, and many other topics of 
zreat interest to all people, and is truly what 
its author styles it, * Medicine Simplified.” 


it is the enstom in Paris for the postman to 
ask a little present from every one on his 
round on New Year's day. This year a letter- 
carrier called on a gruff old Frenchman who 
was not famous for generosity, and, banding 
him the little almanac, which is used as a hint 
ty “shell out,’’ said: **Have you anything 
for me this time, sir’’’ Yes,’ said the old 
miser, “ here is the almanac you gave me last 
year; I shall not want it any more. Good 
day.” 


Bible Looking Glass. 


This interesting volume, by J. W. Barber, 
published by Bradley, Ganetson & Co., No. 66 
North Fourth street, Philadelphia, is warmly 
commended by Dr. Edward Beecher and other 
prowinent clergymen and scholars. Dr. Por- 
ter, President of Yale College, says of it: “ Io 
these days of euphemistic phrase and im- 
aginative dalliance with ungodliness and sin, 
it is refreshing to find a book which calls ‘a 
spade aspade.’ I have looked through it with 
great satisfaction. It is quaint, downright and 
earnest, and will reach many minds which no 
tract or sermon would affect."’ Dr. McCosh 
of Princeton College writes: * This work is 
extremely interesting in consequence of its 
lively manner and contents, and is fitted to im- 
part high instruction.”” Rarely is a book so 
highly recommended, and so much liked by 
the people. Says Dr. Merrick, president of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University: “This is a 
book which in a family will be read and re- 
read; one which will be worn out with use 
instead of lying covered with dust on the 
shelf.” 

An Exchange says: “ This book hasattained 
great popularity, and is indorsed by eminent 
clergymen and good people everywhere. J. 
W. Barber, its author, who is now arn old man, 
stands unsurpassed in his ability to throw 
lyusht upon woral truth through the medium 
of emblematic engraving. The numerous 
pictures were all designed and drawn by him, 
and many of them engraved by him personally 
They are original, and every picture enforces 
a principle.” 

It is stated that over one hundred and 
twenty thousand copies have been sold. It 
affords special advantages to agents. 


ADVICE to young men about to settle 
down—Settle up. 


The Season at Saratoga. 

The season promises to be more popular 
than ever. The aristocratic Clarendon has 
reduced its prices to $4.00 per day, and will 
reap its usual harvyest—a full bouse of the 
pest families of the country, 


All About Florida. 


The “ Florida New Yorker,” edited by J. 
B. Oliver and published in this city, is not 
only a most interesting paper but aleo a safe 
and reliable guide to all who desire to visit 
Florida or to make it a permanent home. It 
is pretty generally known that several of 
those most intimately associated with the 
Christian Union have shown their faith in 
Florida by their works. Mrs. Stowe has had 
for several years a delightful place at Man- 
darin, where the family spend at least six 
months of the year,and Mrs. H. W. Beecher 
bas also a residence and thrifty orange groves 
near by. 

Accompanying the “ Florida New Yorker” 
is Apthorp’s “ Standard Map of Florida” (price 
in book form $1.25), which is regarded as the 
most reliable and complete map of the State. 
The paper is well conducted, is free from 
exaggerated statements, and is especially 
valuable to emigrants and travelers to the 
land of oranges and flowers. 


AN old lady received a letter, and supposing 
it to be from one of berabsent sons sbe called 
on a person to read itto her. He accordingly 
began to read—** Dear Mother.” Then making 
a stop to see what followed, as the writing 
was rather bad, the old lady exclaimed: “ Oh 
that's my poor Jerry; he always stuttere 


The rkish War. 


“Christian Union Extra, No. 4°’’—the Russo- 
Turkish War—is now ready. It contains a 
convenient map of the seat of war, and the 
following chapters: I. Who are the Turks? 
Il. What is Russia?’ III. The Christian Prov- 
inces. 1V. The Two Religions. V. How the 
War Began. VI. The Seat of War. VII. 
Prospects and Probabilities. 

It differs in shape fron its predecessors, is 
more handy for the pocket, and more attract- 
ive in general make-up. For a full under- 
standing of the present conflict it is the most 
comprehensive of any pamphlet yet issued on 
thissubject. It will be sent by mail on receipt 
of fifteen cents. Horatio C. King, Publisher, 


27 Park Place, N. Y. 


The Model Printer’s Guide. 


This handsome Journal, published by J. W. 
Daughaday & Co., No. 723 Chestnut 8t., Pbila- 
deiphia, deserves the patronage of every one. 
It is not only a perfect gem in ita typographic 
appearance, but is full to the brim of choice 
literary matter, while the information it im- 
parts in reference to the art of printing is 
simply invaluable. No boy should sleep 
soundly until he has ordered it, and its sug- 
gestions would be found to be of immense ad- 
vantage to business men everywhere, Ten 
cents, and a three cent stamp for postage is 
the price for a year, and certainly such a sum 
could not be better spent. A handsome, 100- 
page Printer’s Instruction and Specimen book 
is sent free to every subscriber. 


A HUMOROUS merchant was unpleasantly 
surprised recently by the announcement that 
a debtor to a large amount bad left for parts 
unknown. He felt like being angry, but 
humor prevailed, and he remarked with great 
emphasis, A non est man’s the no-blest work 
of God. 


Messrs. W. L. Conklin & Son bave removed 
from No. 18 Fourth Avenue to No. 64 Nassau 
Street, N. Y¥. While many of the tailors are 
gradually moving up town, Messrs. Conklin & 
Son are an exception to this rule, and have 
decided to be near the great ferry thorough- 
fares and in the midst of the down-town 
merchants’ offices. We recommend to our 
New York and Brooklyn readers who are de- 
sirous of securing men’s and boys’ clothing 
to examine Conklin & Son's line of goods, 
which are made of the best imported and 
domestic cloths and fine cassimeres, and cut 
in the latest style. The custom department 
isa prominent feature of this house, so that 
suits of all prices and styles can be obtained 
and a)! can be accommodated. 


For all disorders arising from an un- 
healthy condition of the liver or stomach no 
remedy equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake 
Pills, which are now used by thousands 
with the most beneficial results. One box 
of these pills, valued at 25 cents, will prove 
the efficacy of the medicine. No matter how 
costive or how bilious the system may be, the 
habit of body is immediately corrected and 
regulated, and the organs are bftought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake 
Pills are likewise an infallible remedy for sick 
headache and piles. For sale by all druggists. 


THE ocean is the only power on earth that 
can make a woman indifferent to her persona 
appearance. 


Celebrities. 


G.G. Rock wood, Art Photographer,17 Union 
Square, New York, keeps constantly on hand 
a large assortment of leading celebrities, cler- 
gymen, statesmen, actors, and professional 
people ot every kind. A full catalogue of 
these may be had on application. He bas just 
completed two life-size photographs of Mr, 
and Mrs. Beecher, finished in crayon, which 
are pronounced the most striking portraits 
ever taken, 


Finest Olive or Salad Oil 


Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottled by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists, Firrn AVENUE 
HOTEL BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 1 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As we bottle this oil 
ourselves, we can guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad oil in market. 
Our only places of business are as above. 


A NOTORIOUS cavesdropper—rain. 
Saratoga Springs. 

Drs. Strong's Kemedial Institution, open all 
the year, is the headquarters of the Christian 
and literary elite seeking health or pleasure. 
For full information send tor descriptive cir- 
cular. 


Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, al! 
about them, and howto distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., M2 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


UNION COLLECE. 


Day, Taecsday, June 26. 
Commencement, Wednes June ‘27. 
The Fail Term begins Seot. 19 xamination for 

admission, June 2 and 79, and Sept. lj and 18. Aid 
rendered deserving students. For information 
concerning the Schoo! of Civil Engineering and 
the College Courses, Classical and Scientific, ad- 
dress E. N. P OTTER, Pres.. - Schenectady, N. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4, i877, in the commodious new 
college buildin Cc iinical inetruction ta given in 
the Woman's ospital, Penneylvania, Willa, Phil- 
ade!lphia and Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course 
of Lectures, Practical demonstrations and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free (ex — t for Supense of mate- 
ria!) to all matriculants of the year. ress. 

ACHEL L. BODLEY., De 
North College Ave. and 2ist Pa. 
fy A}. | SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

ND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. For Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Cuon- 
versation, Oratory, Vocal Culture, Keadine and 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplo- 
Both sexes admitted. Summer term opens 

July 2d. Students entered at any ae. Day and 
Kvening Ciasses. Send for catak 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M.. "Pres 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professurs, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives inturmation to Parents of 
good achouls. 

' ee going abroad or to the country prompt- 
y suit 

Asais to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square 4Broad- 
way side), New York. 


0 LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Secieties, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BOSTON, 
bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
alithe Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agente for Kev, 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company,and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Bend Circuiar and Terms to 
THAWAY & POND, 
% Bromfield st., Boston. 


A NEW PUBLIC SPEAKER, 


MER. FREDERIC BEECHER PERKINS 
Now of the Besten Public Library, (not Eli), 
is prepared to make engagements asa public lect- 
urer and speaker. Mr. Perkins has already a rep- 
utation in Teeretere. both as writer and editor: 
and his last publication, Putnam's “ Beat Read- 
ing,” tothe use of English literature. has 
reached a sixteenth edition. and is steadily selling. 
Among the subjects upon which Mr. Perkins 
proposes to lecture during the coming season are 
the followin 
L. RECONSTRUCTION.—This explains the state 
of atthe South asa perfectly natural one; 
iliustrates it by historical parallels; and epows 

what ita further progress may be expected to be 

2. VOLTAIRE.—Leaves the old infidel ina 
perfectly as & Conscienceless 
and indecent reprobate, but shows how many, 
greut and genuine his merits were, and how much 
of his wickedness was the result of the circum- 
stances in which he hved satnes than of any 
peculiar devilishness of his o 

ROMANCE. — Anecdotic, “historical. philoso- 
phical,on the — gh element in literature; 


and on the proper place a use of try. the 
drama, and prose fiction, in life and in literature. 
4. WIT, HUMOR AND THE FUNNY.—A new 


analysis of the long difference between 
itano Humor,and a general discussion of the 
laughable in thought and life. 

It will be observed that his selection offers beth 
inetruction and entertainment. Mr. Perkina’s ex- 
tensive reading, habits of pnnetrating thought 
and epigrammatic expression.and power of inter- 
esting his hearers, render —_ Soa speak- 
er before any audience, Ad 

ILLIAMS’ LECTU REAU, 
2088 Washington &t., Bosto 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is wonders among the dyspeptice al! 
throu e land, pee giad many a household 
who have long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home circie. If your druggist does not keep it, 
send to proprietor, STAKK H. AMBLER, Whole- 
sale Druggist, 6 Vese eney eet, New York. Trea- 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


EADERS of Christian Union, if 
Bootes and Shoes for and 
Good Articles. Moders petronize MIL- 
LER & CO.,, rt) Broadway, Domestic Building, 


ou wish 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A Monthiy Review. The fourth number i« 
now ready, containing contributions by Alfred 
Bowring, Cardinal Manning, laity 
Pollock, Jarrison, James John 
Fowler, Edward Dicey, Rev. A ackonochie, 
and Vicount Stratford de Rede liffe. 

Single copies, 75 cents; yearly subscriptions, 
Delivered to subscribers without extra charge, or 
sent by mail tv any address, free of postage. 


The Wittmes Rogers News Co., 
EKMAN eT REET. 


Agents in me alor the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Contemporary Keview, Fortnightly 
Keview, Lilustrated London News, Graphic 
and Punch, Cornhill Magazine, &c. 

subscriptions received for every newspaper or 
ae al published in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Sooks imported in quantity or by single volume. 

Branch offices: 


Liverpool and Londupn. 


J. R. Lowell has a poem in the 
July Atlantic. Both Mr. Lowell 
and Mr. Longfellow are contrib- 
uting freely to the Atlantic this 
year. 

SCRIBNER FOR JULY, 
Now READY, CONTAINS: 
BOW SHOOTING, By Maurice Thompson. 


*ractical Paper, with 20 illustrations. 


numerous i/lustrations. 
THE NOBLEMAN on THE STLPPE. 
van Tourguéneff. Illustrated. 
aie? INDIAN COUNCIL on the GENE- 
EE. y Davi: i Gray. 


THE BATTLE OF BUNKERLE 


yan Kye Witness. 
THE oF THE SEA. 
_ B. Herrick. Itlustrated. 


PLATE LOC K Sand PAISL EY SHAW LS&, 
y Charlies Barnard. 
ANEC pores oF BERT STUART. 
By his Daughter, Jane Stuart. 


THE. NETHER SIDE oF LIFE INSUK- 
CE. By Julius Wiicox 

DEALING withthe L, IQUOR TRAFFIC. 
THE MORMON FHEOCEAC Y. 

yJ.H. Beadle. 

NICHOLAS MINTURN. Br Helland, 

Chapters XIX to XXI. 

This number also contains poems by H. H., Paul 

H. Hayne. K. R. Bowker and Eogar Fawcett. The 

Editorial Departments are devoted to the discus- 

sion of important and timely topics. 


Price 35 cents; S4 a Vear. 


SCRIBNER & CO., - New York. 


CORONATION. 


A Tale of the Forest and the Sea. 
By E. P. TENNEY. 


“Ite publi ato bp an event in thoughtful 
and cultivates Tre les, Literary World. 

“Or freshness and power... CORO. 
NATION will take a deep hold of thoughtful 
readers who hike a novel rthe meat that isin it. 
Almost all tts life goes on out «+f doors, m the 
woods in solttary and strange places, upon the 
rocksand tothe music of waves. Thoreau might 
have written it had he been a Christian. ¥ those 
who like an author with a purpose, whe are willing 
to be instructed and inspired as they walk the 
fields and linger in the sands, it wilt be eagerly 
welcomed and read again and again.’’—| Congresa- 
tionalist. 


1 vol., square lGmo., 390 pp... 81.50. 
NOYES, SNOW & CU., Publishers, 
Masa. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SAT- 
AGE isthe title of Mr. Howells’s 
delicious travel-sketch in the July 
Atlantic. He promises a new com- 
edy-romance to begin in Auqguat, 


NOW READY. 


“HEAVENWARD” 


A new collection of Sunday-Schoo!l Songs, by 


JAMES R. MURRAY, 


containing, besides new contributions from most 
of the leading writers of Sunday School Music in 
America, the BEST and most popular HYMNS 
and MUSIC of the late 


P. P. BLISS, 


most of which will be found tn NO OTHER new 


yk. 
“HEAVENWARD” ts now and for 
sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers throughout 
the 
‘HEAVENWARD” by ary 
ether book, both in words and mus 
“HEAY VEN isa theo nly new book in 
you will find IP. P. BLISS’ most famuus 


HEAVENWARD” is our usual Sunday 
School style, printed on fine tinted paper and con- 
tains 1 pages. Price, 35 cents, by mail. 830 
per bundred. Specimen pages free. Single sam- 
ple copy, ir paper covers, mailed for % cents. «'r- 
we from your neurest Bookeeller, or of the pub- 

shers, 


S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 


§. S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One soaaaee, lilustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quanti 
“ Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtfu! 
Bible readers Simple, attractive. correct. 
and judicious in the use of learning.”—Rev. How- 
ard Croaby, 
“ Incomparably the best we know for the next 
uarter’s lessons.” —Rerv. S. Robinson, D).D., in 
¢ Christian Weekly. 
‘A member of = — has used it in in prefer- 
ence to all others in conducting a large and adult 
ible class."’—I’rof. Austin Pheips, Andover Semi- 
nary. 


A.8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


& 
Catalogue of books ip al! depart- 
mente of iiterature sent tree by mail fur «x 


cents. 
22 BOND ST... New 
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General Garfield has « paper 
inthe July Atlantic on a CENT- 
URY OF CONGRESS. 


The Christian Way; 
Whither it Leads and How to Go On. 
By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Author of ** Being a Christian,” ete, 

l6mo, Cloth. 

To those who, having commenced 
the Christian life, feel that they need 
help to know how to “go on” and tn- 
corporate their religion in all their 
life, this little book is confidently ree- 
ommended, Plain, practical, thor- 
oughly hearty and interesting. 

For sale by booksellers generally, 
and sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price by 
DODD, 


75 cents. 


MEAD & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL REPOSITORY 


DANIEL CURRY, D.D., Editor, 
JULY, 1877. 


AMONG THE ;TREES, WILLIAM CULLEN BRY- 
ANT. 


NINE ILLU®TRATIONS, 


c JOURNEY ac Ross AFRICA, Dart 
ALFRED H. GUERN®# 


LUSTRATIONS: Group Pagast or Porters — 
and Two Askeri—Marchinog through 
Ugo@o—Headasa of the Wagoueo—Village of 
Unyanyembé—A Buffalo Charge — Soko at 
Kawele—Village of Kitata, Tanganyika Lake, 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, Mrs. MAKY LOWE 
DICKINBON. 


BOY: WHO SHALL HAVE HIM? Chap- 
rea XVII, XVIILL., Rev. W. DANIELS, A.M. 


¢ nd Mises E. J. ALLEN. 

TALES FROM BOCCATCIO’S DECAMERON, DUB- 
LIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

AND CLOUD, JENNY BURR. 

THE PAINTED CHINA. 


THE LEGEND OF BILVER SPRING, REV. 
EPWARD M'CLUR 


AN IDYLOF THE G. L. OLMSTEAD. 


EFFECT OF UNBELIEF ON MORALS. LORD 
SELBOURNE IN FORTNIGHTLY KEVIEW. 


DR. THOMAS ARNOLD, Rev. Geonce C. JONES. 


SACRED MEDITATIONS, MoDIFLED FROM GOUD 
“THE OF From the . reoch- 
Maras. BELLE TEVIS 


TEKEAKS, SUNDAY 
FAVORS, BELGRAVIA. 
EDITORIAL MISCELLANY— 

Edlter’s Study.— Methodist Itinerancy. 

Fereign Affairs.—Egypt: A Gambling Hell 
in Cairo—Constantinoplie: The Turks as As- 
tronomers—A Holy War—switzeriand: The 
French Exposition— Rome: The War Againet 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Art.—A Bureau of Church Architecture—Art 
in wur Theological Schools—Offenbach, 

Natare.— Man and Air—Ants—A Silk-Spinning 
Mollusk—Toads eat Bees—Are Moles Useful / 
~ Temperature of the Body— Keeping Clocks 
in Unison—Mock Suns—Rapid Growth—Iln- 
fluence of Color of Soil on Potatoes. 

Cartous and Useful.—Bryant’s Death of 
the Flowers”—Cloister Life of Charles V.— 
Meaning of the Word “ Either’’— Mistakes of 
Translators — Mending Goldsmith — Kitchen 
Vegetables. 

Religieus.—The Struggie with Rome—Indi- 
rect Influence of Christianity— Two New 
Fainte— More Gifts to the Pope. 

Literature.—An Elective Presiding Elder- 
ship—Moody: His Words, Work and Workers 
—History of the Genesee Conference—Life 
of a Scotch Naturalist—New Cyclopedia of 
Prose Jllustrations—Helps to (Official Mem- 
bers -The White Cross and Dove of lPearls— 
Wreath of Indian Stories—Chedayne of Koto- 
no—Shatspeare's Tragedy of Macbeth— Peru: 
Incidents of Travel—De Quincey's Works. 

Ex-Cathedra.—The Kusso-Turkish War-— 
The Rum Demon: How to Cast Him Out— 
Baptist Ordination of Rev. E. J. Haynes. 


*."The National Repositery is published 
menthiy at Three Dellarse a Year, post-paid. 
All Traveling Preachers of the Methodist Episco- 
pa! Church are authorized agents to take subscrip- 
trons. Orders should be accompanied with the 
cush, and addressed to the Publishers, 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, or Louls. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
New York. 


H HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and ARPER'S B One copy of either for 
one Postage Prepaid by the Publ tshers.to any 
7 “eed in the United States or Canada on receipt 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY. and 
1LARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
+10; or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the 
ublighers. CATALOGUE with be 
«nt mad on receipt of Ten Cenda. 

& BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


The new volume of the Atlantic, 
beyinning with the July number, 
st crts off with a new story by Al- 
dvich, THE QUEEN OF SHEBA., 


Chea pest Bookstore 
n the World. 
. Old ks at your price 


Catalogue of fiction free. LEGGAT BROG., 
Beekman 8t., opp. New Post Office, New York. 


UNION 


St. Ni ch olas for July, 


Now “ready, contains articles on 
GUNPOWDER; Ita Manufact- 
ure and Uses; GEORGE 
THIRD; BOY’S LIFE ON A 
MAN-OF-WAR; CAMPING 
OUT, or Going a Gyupsying, etc. 


St. Nicholas for July 


Tells how THE PETERKINS 
CELEBRATE THE GLORIOUS 
FOURTH. It also contains HE- 
VI: The Story of an Elephant; 
ATALK ABOUT SU IMMING; 
WILD MICE AND THEIR 
WAYS; etc., ete. 


St. Nicholas for July 


Hastwo articles by Prof. Proctor, 
THE STARS IN JULY, and 
THE GIANT PLANETASAUPIT- 
ER; these contain some new the- 
ories of the professor's own and 
some plain as to the 


astronomy of Jules Verne, Hep- 
worth Dixron, Tennyson and 
Pope, 


For Sale Everywhere. Price 25c. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


Low Priced Mt Music Books. 


| BRellak’s Method for Pian». 
Winner’ a” New Schools” for Cabinet Organ. 
for Piano, for Melodeon, for Guitar, for 
Violin, for Flute, for Accordion. for Ger- 
man Accordion, for Fife, for Clarionet, 
for Flageolet, for Piccolo, for Banjo and 
for Cornet. 
Winner's Perfect Guides’ 
above. 
Winner's“ 
above. 
Winner 
Winner's” 
Winner's 
Pian. 
Winner's” 
Winner's 
Winners" 


== Clarke's Instructor for Reed Organ. 
Clarke's Inetructor for Piano. 
Ss. | Clarke's $ Instructor for Viotin 
Winner's Duets for Violin and Flute. 


Heoks, 


cents each. 


‘for a part of the 


Fasy Systems” for a part of the 
Violin and Piano. 
Flute and Pianwe. 

Violin and 


Party Dances,’ 
Dance Music, 
Unton Co Hee tion,” 


7: 


Dueta for Flate an: Piano.’ 
*‘Melodeon Primer.’ 
Teacher for Flute.” 


Price Price of these 


Flute Bouquet. Winner. 
Kasy System for Piane. Winner. 
Fat no's Method for Cornet. 
® | Clarke's Short Voluntartes. 
About Mbooks are here mentioned, all having 
easy, pleasing, popular music, and the Instructors, 
Methods, =chools, &c., have plain instructions, 


Kither book maiied, post free, for retail 
price. 
OLIVER DITOON & OOC., Dvetwn. 
H. Ditsen & Ce-, J. BE. Ditsen & Co., 
Successors to Lee & 
Ne w Yor Walker. Phila. 
\ y RITE to E. BR. PELTON. 25 Bend t., 
New York. tor any Book you want, whether 
new or old, American or Foreign. All new Books, 
sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. 


> Violin Amusements. Wioner. 
< 
on 


Price 
each 


ww of supertor ENGLISH manufacture, and 
juetiy celebrated for Elasticity, Duranility, and 
Evenness of Point. In 15 Nambers. 


THE 


IMPROVED CABINET ORGAN. 


Exrceiling what has previously been accomplished in 
POWER, PURITY, and DELICACY Or TONES. 


The Liszt Cabinet Organ 


(Style No. O1).—Five OcTAVE: SEVEN SETS OF 
REEDS OF TWO AND A HAL# OCTAVES EACH, AND 
ONE SET OF ONE OCTAVE; FIFTEEN STOPS; New 
SCALE OF REED-BOAKD, REEDS AND ACTIONS, 
WITH VENTRILIO CHEST AND OTHER IMPROVE 
MENTS, PATENTED 1876-7 

BASE.—CONTRA Basso, 16 ft: 
Sft.; VioLa.4ft.; ViIoLa 4 ft.; Base, 
6 TREBLE—CORN®O, 164 ft.: ft.: 
PICCOLO, 4 SERAPHONE, ft.: Vorx CaLESTE, 
sft. THROUGHOUT.—FULL ORGAN, (knee stop), 
Vox HUMANA, OCTAVE COUPLER, (coupling wp), 
KNFE Sweet, I. Forte, Il. Forres. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN Co. have the 
pleasure of announcing that epecimens of this fine 
organ (fac smiles tn their musical part ef one 
furnished Dr. Frang Liezt), are now ready. and 
may be seen at their warerooms and principal 
agencies. The origin of this improved organ and 
of ite name, ta aa follows 

Having occasion to make an organ expressly for 
the very celebrated Dr. Franz Liszt. in which full 
sonorous power was espectally desired, as well as 
euch delicacy and purity of tone as coul! afford 
satisfaction to #0 critical a judgment as that of 
the great maestro, we took the opportunity to 
carry out and introduce improvements which had 
been first presented in our organs at the U. 8. Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, with others which had been 
long in progress. The result was more than sati« 
factory to ourselves; the improvemeot greater 
than we had ventured to expect. Io our own 
wareroome in Boston and New York, the pew in- 
strument was seen and tested by « number of the 
best musicians in the country. who pronounced it 
a material advance upon @li that had before been 
accomplished. Inthe rooms of the Agent for the 
sale of our organs in Hanover, Germany, it was 
also greatiy admired. The Hanover Courier de 
clared it to be “at the very height of develooment 
of instruments of the class,”’ evincing “ extraordi- 
nary progress.”" After ite receipt and trial, Dr. 
Franz Liezt wrote to the Agent: “ The beautiful 
organ of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, of 
Boston, receives no less praise bere than in Han 
over. It fully justifies the remarkable, wel! 
founded and wide spread renown of these superb 
instruments.” It was immediately put in use in 
his orchestra. 

We are confirmed in our judgment, then, that 
the tones of this new organ are the finest that have 
erer been produced from reeds, not because of mere 
oddity of effect, but from their true diapason-like 
quality and fullness, and from their excel'ent 
power and pervading and sustaining effect: and 
that. as a whole, it is. in proportion to ite sige and 
extent, much in adrance of anything we have before 
been able to produce. 

Circulars with full particulars. also catalogues 
«ll the atvie of the 
celebrated MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS. 
which have taken highest honors at al! the 
World's Exhibitions of recent years, and are the 
only American Organs which have ever taken 
highest award at any such, sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.,, 


154 Tremont ™t., Boston 25 U nien Square. 
New Vork: 250 and 252 Wabash 


ENGLISH HORN, 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL: 


Avenue, Chicago. 
A brand sew 
step Organon tor 867. 


ORGANS. dress AI. EGER, BOW LBY 


& CO.., ton, N.J. References: Rev. J. J. 
Reed and Rev. 5. E. Webster, Washington. N. J. 


DRY GOODS 


*.* Varieties suited to every style of writing. For 
sale by the Trade sonorally. A Sample Card, con- 
taining one each of the Fifteen Numbers, by mall, 
on receipt of % Centa. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


and 140 Grand St... New Vork. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


yoes, “Strong Silat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
"printing Presses, ete. Biocas for 
Pattern Letters for Machinists 
VANDERBL WELLS co, 
Fulton and 16 and _Duteb Mta.. New Fort 


AP AGIC LANTERNS A AND STEREUP- 


H.T. ANTHONY 501 Broadway. N. 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views. 
Graphoscopes, Chromos sod Frames. Albums. 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded Gret premium at Vienna & Philadelphia. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


Advertisers 
A complete guide to advertisers. New Haren Journal.— 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louwtsri!!e Com mercial 
—The most complete | work of the kind 


Pittsburg o adve 
ER AS "BU ILD ING, 
80 GENTS ADELPHIA. 
Get our tatimate betore mak advertiaing 
contracts, ur business is large. Facilities unsur 
Dassed the lowest. Terme 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


Now. 3. 4. and 5 Aster Heuse, 


NEW YORK. 
mA TITERS. 
SUMMER STYLES NOW READY. 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND AIDS DIGESTION. 


sts, and sent in bottles 
not act as cathar- 


Sold on draught by Drug 
direct from the spring. 
tic. Address for circular. 


SAMUEL MUNN, Pres’t, 


122 PEARL "NEW vORM. 
2.5 ENTS ‘and 7 cent stamp for 6 beautifu: 


Chromo Curds, or Scroll. or White and 
Samples, name. By Retura Mail. Thou. 
wit}? at their beaut 


— C. CANNUN, Box 779, Boston, Mass 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EFUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, WARRANTED. 
NTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. ve 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


For 15 DAYS WILL OFFER BARGAINS in 
every department, GREAT REDUCTIONS having 
been made preparatory to their SEMI-ANNUAL 
STOCK TAKING. 

ATTENTION [8 ESPECIALLY INVITED TO 
THE GOODS MARKED DOWN in the following 
stocks: 


LADIES’ SILK SACKS, LADIES’ SUITS, 


BOYS' CLOTHING, LACES, MILLINERY GOODS, 


STRAW GOODS, PARASOLS, JEWELRY, 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, BUTTONS, 


CHINA, CROCKERY, AND GLASSWARE. 


REMNANTS and odd lote of al! kinds CLEAK- 
ING WITHOUT REGARD TO COsT. 


oF. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY 
AND AUGUST. 


MTH 8ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
BARLOW'S_|™5 
IN DIGO BLUE 233 N. 2d Street, Philadelphia® 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS, 


PRIOR TO TAKING THEIR 
SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 
IN 


Dress Goods, 
Paris Costumes, . 

Crenadines, 
Summer Silks, 
Hosiery, 
Underwear, 

Ladies and Gentlemens’ 
Furnishing Goods, 
Lace Shawls and Jackets, 
Parasols and Umbrellas, 
Linens, 
White and Housekeeping Goods, 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


corner 19th St., 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 


THE LARGEST “TOCK OF 
NOVELTIES 
IN THE CITY, 


And at the Lo Lowest Prices. 


Ulsters 21 and Wraps, 
and Linen Lap Robes, &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Breadway. corner 19th St. 


CARPETINGS. 


Novel Designs in 


Persia Rigs & Garpels, 


Body Brussels, 
Velvets 
and Axminsters. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


Oil Cloths, Linoleums, 
Druggets, Stair Rods, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 
COLD-BORDERED 


Shades, 


SHADE HOLLANDS, 
SATINES, CRETONNES, 
LACE CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES, 
and FURNITURE COVERINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


At the Lowest Prices. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


Grenadines. 


A SUPERB ASSORTMENT of 
IRON AND SILK GRENADINES, 
In VARIOUS MESHES. DAMASSES. 
PLAIDS, STRIPES, DENTELLES, and 


Novelties 


In STANDARD RESISTING QUALITIES. Also, 


Mourning Fabrics 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION. FRESH GOODS, 
LIGHT WEIGHTS, at REDUCED PRICES. 


A.T. Stewart & Go. 


BROADWAY, 4th AV., Oth and 10th STREETS. 
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THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No. 25. 


Alymouth 4dulpit. 


BEECHER. 


HENRY WARD 


SERMON BY 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

(>) LORD, we draw near to thee because thou hast called us. 
Qur hearts have beard thy voice, and we are here. What 
hast thou forus’ Whatjoy?’ What peace’ Grant unto us, 
as the mother of ail gifts, a sense that we are thine, and that 
thou art ours. Thy loveis the cause of ourlove. Out of it 
come down those rains under which all things grow. Out of 
iteome that light and that heat which create whatever is. 
All the tenderness and-grace and gentleness and beauty of 
heart which we see in those around us are but sparks 
driven off from thee, and kindled in-them; and oh, how 


-wonderful is the grandeur of that Heart out of which all 


others have received their lightof love! What fullness, what 
infinite varicty, what sweetness and gentleness, what depth 
and richness, what unchangeableness, and yet what fresh- 
ness, there is in thy love! And how universal it is! It 
spreads over the whole world. It broods those who are yet 
callow. It brings forth strength in those that are weak. It 
gives release to those that are in bondage. It ministers 
courage to these that are ready to perish. From the yreat- 
ness of thy nature we derive our life aud our light. And 
what can we do better or more than to lift ourselves into the 
realm of thy soul that we nay know that tbou art ours, and 
that ware thine, and that in Jesus Christ we own all things’ 
As he is of God, so we are with him heirs and joint-heirs to 
an eternal possession. May we bear about with us this won- 
derful truth, that it may help us in the conflict of life. Let 
it not be to us, we pray thee. asa picture which we come to 
look at, but as an armor which we beur about, so that every- 
where, on sudden or deliberate onslaught, we may be pre- 
pared. and may, by the power of God, vanquisd sorrow, still 
the tempest of agitation and excitement, overcome tempta- 
tions and easily besetting sins, restrain pride. extinguish 
envy and jealousy and hatred, so that in ourown most secret 
thoughts we shall do no ill to our neighbor, and in our most 
secret heart we shall have no desire which is against thee and 
thy willand pleasure. 

Grant unto us, we pray thee, every day the power of the 
world to come. Then how easy will it be for us to walk upon 
the world that now is as conquerors walk! Give us such an 
inspiration of God that neither sickness, nor trouble, por 
care can queuch the sacred flame of love that is within us. 
() grant that we may have from thee all that power which 
shall make us doubly strong. yea. and shall make all things 
present or to come, above the earth, on the earth. and under 
the earth, serve our best good. So may we enter tnto the 
fullneas of our relation with thee. While we know much of 
that which is round about us. may we remember how little 
we know of that life which swells above all human experience 
in the realm where thou art, where are the saintly bost, 
where are those that have been gathered from among earthly 


saints, where our own are, and where we shall be. _ 
tnererore, not we may rejoice according to our 


sight and our knowledge of thee. but that it may forevermore 
be whispered to us from thee, “It doth not yet appear what 
ye shall be.” And so may we have more glimpses of the joys 
and the transcendent glory which await us beyond this life, 
and be strengthened thereby. May we know that the weight 
of glory which is impending is more than a compensation for 
any trial or any trouble which can come upon us bere. May 
we gladly accept deprivations, annoyances, mortifications, 
hindrances, heart-aches, all things that betide men in their 
mortal struggic, knowing that the reward which we are to 
receive will be more than an equivalent for all that we suffer 
here below. 

May we look patiently forward. May we humble ourselves 
when we think what our Master bore for our sakes, and what 
he endures yet, waiting in heaven forus. Grant that we may 
not lift ourselves up in pride and become querulous. Grant 
that we may be willing to suffer as our Master did. and be 
giad to bear some part of the yoke—yea, to bave that which 
was lacking of suffering in the Lord Jesus made up in our 
bodies. 

We pray for all those who are withheld from us by sorrows 
and troubles. Into bouses that are dark by reason of suffer- 
ing bring thine own light. Where joy hath gone out kindle 
hope Give strength to those who are fainting and ready to 
perish. To every child of sorrow, to every child overbur- 
dened, to every child swept by the violent flood, grant not so 
much the consolation of knowing why thou dost do what 
thou art doing, as the comfort of knowing that thou art doing 
it for reasons which they shall know hereafter if they do not 
know them now. May they console themselves in sorrow by 
the thought of the goodness of God, and submit themselves 
giadly to whatever affliction thou dost send upon them: for 
whom thou lovest thou chastenest, and thou dost scourge 
every son whom thou receivest: and we are witnesses that 
the chastisements of years gone by are now blossoming and 
bearing fruit asin the garden of the Lord, still supply those 
wells of saivation which made us to cry aloud with pain when 
thou wert digging them, but out of which day by day we 
drink with refreshment. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon the Sunday-schoo! 
and Bible classes held in this house, and upon thy servants 
who instruct them. We pray for our other schools and mis- 
sions—both officers and pupils. May the tight of thy coun- 
tenance rest upon them. and may they rejoice togetber in the 
truth thatis taught. We pray that these schools and classes 
may be seminaries of knowledge where manhood is devel- 
oped, and that those who come forth from them may be 
heirs indeed of eternal glory. 

We pray for all the churches which are round about us, 
that they may be purified; and we pray that thy servants 
who preach the gospel therein may be able to do it with 
great joy of heart, and in the full communion of the Holy 
Ghost, that the word of truth may be powerful, and that 
they may see of the travail of their souls and be satisfied. 
Bless all thy churches throughout the land. Accept our 
thanks forthe great reviving which thou hast been pleased 
to give this people. We pray that it may go on summer and 
winter the years around, spreading to all places. far and 
near, till the whole nation shall be baptized in thy spirit. 

Hear us in these our petitions, and accept of us, in the 
name of the Beloved, to whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, shall be praises evermore. Amen. 


SERMON* 
OUR HIGH PRIEST. 

* Seeing then that we have agreat high priest, that is passed 
into the beavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
profession. For we bave not a high priest which cannot be 
toucbed with the feeling of our intirmities; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.’’—HEnB. iv., 
14, 15. 

NVHERE was no greater conception of royalty 

than that which inhered in the Jewish idea 
of the high-priesthood. It did not come to the 
Jews with the associations with which too often 
it has come to us. We connect the thought of a 
priest, and of various other dignitaries, with a 
medieval church, which, though it had many 
eminent excellencies, passed through scenes of 
cruelty and oppression wherein it was a prime 
actor. It is associated in our minds with doc- 
trines which we do not receive, and with practices 
which we think to be superstitions. Therefore to 
modern ears “priest” and “priesthood” mean 
comparatively little; and that little is apt to be 
offensive. We may use these terms as a matter 
of rote, because they are in Scripture, just as we 
use the word b/ood, because that is in Scripture, 
although it is foreign and repulsive to every one 
of ou. modern educated ideas. But to the Jew 
of the olden time there was no thought more 
grand than that of a man who had been ordained 
to the high-priesthood, himself pure, himself 
free from every affront, and his whole functions 
so merciful that he was not a damnatory ruler 
nor a judicial officer in the ordinary sense of that 
term—for, although he bad some duties of judg- 
ment and decision, he was one who was appointed 
to have compassion on men, and his function was 
that of mercy. 

Now, at the time in which this book was writ- 
ten—whatever time that was—the high-priest 
had degenerated very much. He had become a 
political instrument; and the government of 
Herod, the Roman government, had put up and 
down, one after another, probably, in five or six 
years, more men than had been put up and down 
in two bundred years previously. Therefore the 
high-priesthood began to lose something of its 
moral signiticance. But here we have a High 
Priest that is passed into the heavens. If there 
were any who felt the disgrace which bad fallen 


npan the high pricetbyvl, tu Jerusaleu, they 
might find consolation in this: **‘ We have one 


that is passed into the heavens; that is no longer 
a minion of Herod; that is no longer under the 
dominion of the flesh; that has no need of sacri- 
ficing for himself before he sacrifices for the peo- 
ple; and that is in the center of all power in the 
uuiverse. Let us, therefore, hold fast our profes- 
sion. Let us not give up our faith and hope in 
Jesus Christ.” 

The idea of this identification of men with 
Christ, and of Christ with God, runs through the 
whole New Testament. In one sense {t would 
not be wide of the mark to say that the drift of 
the New Testament is to identify man with God ; 
to take him out of the sense of individuality and 
separateness ; to take him out of the sense of be- 
ing merely a creatare iu this lower sphere, and 
under the influence of time and matter, and to 
identify him with God in such a way as to give 
him a totally different idea of life, of duty, and 
of the power and competency of manhood there- 
in. Surely, if vou conceive of a man as subject 
to all the accidents of time; if you think of him 
physiologically, in the germ, in his development, 
subject to climatic influences, wrought upon by 
physical elements, affected by social connections 
and civil relations, stormed, cast about here and 
there, then vou minify him, and he is, like a mote 
in a whirlwind, almost without power. If you 
study man as Buckle did, and look upon him 
simply as a creature of natural and physical laws, 
it is degrading, it is discouraging, it is stupefying. 
I hardly know how any one can get an upward 
impulse from such a contemplation. 

On the other hand, if, without denying that 
man is subject to all these things, you teach that 
over and above these there is a super-eminent 
government, and that he is a child of God, in no 
figurative sense, that he derives all power from 
God, though it may come through natural law 
and various other instrumentalities, that his life 
is one with God's, that God dwells in him and 
that he dwells with God, that he abides in God as 
the branch does in the vine, and that he in every 
conceivable sense bas personal identity with God, 
then you lift human life up toa plane of incon- 
ceivable grandeur. And in this airy conception— 
which the alembic cannot prove, and which no 
*SUNDAY MORNING, Jupe 10, isv7. Lesson: Heb. riii., 1-2). Hymns 
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test can ascertain, where that imaginative crea- 
ture, nan, is seen in his connection with God— 
there you have a fulfilling of the apostle’s strong 
declaration that, by the things which are not, 
things that are are brought to grief and shame, 
and are subdued. 

In attempting to live a Christian life in these 
modern times it is indispensably necessary that 
account should be taken of those things which 
are bearing in upon men through the senses, 
through out ward elements, through physical laws, 
through external circumstances, through the in- 
firmities that betide us. We are to discriminate 
all questions of right and wrong, and of tempta- 
tions, vinecible or invincible, in thé light of facts 
that are being disclosed. Neverthéless, there isa 
strong tendency to accompany this beneficent 
course with a settling down upon physical consid- 
erations, and regarding things trom this lower 
plane of life. Therefore, when you begin to 
bring to bear upon man considerations of the 
duty of developing a life of heroic manhood and 
cooduet, they naturally cushion back on the lower 
ground, and say, ** Well, that is so for those who 
are favorably organized and circumstanced ; but 
organized as I am, and brought up as | have been 
under such laws and influences as are acting upon 
me, of ccurse | cannot be expected to do what 
might be done by an angel orasaint.” In other 
words, the increasing knowledge of the exterior 
instruments of development tend powerfully to 
extinguish that spiritual hope which comes from 
the fact that we adhere to God, I do not wyself 
understand how anybody can attain to the heroic 
in a Christian life who only looks at these lower 
instruments, and who has not learned how to 
carry in his wind a consideration of those superior 
instrumentalities which, though they are not rec- 
ognizable by our senses, are, as I believe, more 
potent than matter is; and more real and univer- 
sal than are those things which are allocated by 
the senses, tested, proved externally. Nor do I 
understand how any person cap, whether by a 
naturally good disposition or by comfortable cir- 
cumstances, take upon himself the development 
of a whole Christian character, in its amplitade in 
quantity and quality, except by the inspiration 
that lies in the thought that Christ is our heroic 
leader. 

We are not so much to attempt to build up an 
abs*ract and philo-ophical notion of character 
and life and duty, as to be followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and reproduce the dispositions, the 
attributes, the character which we seein him. In 
other words, we are to undertake to be heroic 
(Christians, not upon abstract and philosophical 
principles, but by identifying our living conscious- 
ness with the living consciousness of a Leader. 
We are to attempt to reproduce in ourselves that 
which we discern in him, with the consciousness 
that he is our Leader. 

In the theory of creation children were to grow, 
not by gaining an abstract conception of excel- 
lence and then putting forth their will in order 
to attain it, but by looking to the father and 
mother and developing what was good by follow 
ing them. The child has a concrete example 
before it, and to the child there is nothing that 
is much greater than father and mother. In the 
early periods of its life the child comes to truth 
and honor and to capacity of various kinds by 
reproducivg in itself that which it sees in its 
parents or in some one who stands to it in the 
place of a parent. The child selects teacher, or 
governess, or purse, or aunt, or sister, or mother, 
and it grows more by attempting to measure itself 
from the example of that person than in any 
other way. This imitative tendency, this sense 
that the thing which another person is doing be- 
fore us is possible and practicable, and this 
attempt to reproduce in ourselves the excellences 
of those who are around us, is natural; it is the 
divine method of grow'ng and developing; and 
though there is coupled with it at a later stage 
the capacity to throw ourselves into higher ranges 
of conduct by the foree of our own wills, yet we 
acquire this capacity by the following of a leader. 

We know how one man sometimes controls 
great masses of men. We know how Henry Clay 
held captive by his power as a leader millions of 
men in various phases of political action. We 
know what an enthusiasm he created in his fol- 
lowers, s0 that they would expend strength, time, 
means, anything for bim. We know how the 
soldiers of Napoleon, not only in the day of battle 
but to the end of their lives, carried in them a 
worshiping conception of that great hero of 
battles. We know how men in every age have 
singled out from among themselves some great 
governing nature, and; set him up as a his- 
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toric type of manhood, yea, exalted him into a 
demigod or a god—for this was the source of 
ancient deities. We know that everywhere it is 
the habit of men to cling to some great nature 
and attempt to pattern their life after his life and 
to live by his power. 

Such is the genius of the New Testament. It 
holds up before the mind of the Jews the pattern 
which is most heroic to them—the high-priest. 
It holds up Jesus Christ as the Exemplar, the 
Leader, the Deliverer, the God imminent to their 
imagination, and attempts to draw men not only 
through all those endeavors which they make to 
grow, but through all those experiences which 
befall them as residents of this lower sphere, 
without diminishing their faith, their hope, their 
joy, their courage, or their strength. This is the 
way in which Christ is presented to men. 

Now it is quite possible for a man by the use of 
the New Testament to present a false view of the 


Lord Jesus Christ to a congregation. © For in- 
stance, | will build up a Christ of texts. I will 


build up a Christ by controversially and meta- 
physically proving that he is divine and one part 
of the Trinity—and I believe, personally, that he 
is. I believe that he is wore a representation of 
God to us than the actual sight of God himself 
would be, because we have not yet learned how to 
use that higher reason by which alone we can per- 
ceive the actual Spirit God. But suppose I 
should, after the fashion of controversies that 
now happily for years and years and years have 
been past, go on and give text after text, building 
up a view of Christ until | had presented to my 
audience athoroughly and accurately argued pres- 
entation of him’ You might believe in it, you 
might be prepared to support it everywhere, you 
might go so far as to defend it at times with your 
lives; but it would have very little influence upon 
you. It is not what human life needs. It is not 
that which the necessities of every day call for. 

Woe be to the child that has no mother to teach 
it from day to day and from hour to hour in little 
things—in restraint and forth-putting. No por- 
tion that wealth can give can ever be an equiv- 
alent for the loss of a child that bas been brought 
up without the endearing personal contact of a 
mother till she associated herself with its power of 
thinking with ite affeetion, with ite ( Bporiomes, 
with its going out and coming in. And po presen- 
tation of the Lord Jesus Christ answers to the 
venius of the New Testament which does not 
bring him into such relationship with men as that 
he mothers them, and accompanies them as their 
Leader and Defender in times of need. To the 
Jews he was a High-priest whose function was to 
have compassion on those who were out of the 
way, as well as on those who stood in the right 
path. And this presentation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as an ever-present Manifestation of God to 
you that shall be in sympathy with you, that shall 
make you thoroughly spiritual, and that shall 
train you in every part of your life and make 
you heroic in all Christian virtues, is the true 
presentation. 

It is declared, in our text, that Jesus Christ is 
our High-priest ; but we are not Jews, and there- 
fore we will not call him a high-priest. -He is our 
Leader, our Type, our Model, our Hero, who was 
tempted in all points like as we are. 

It is quite possible for au army to be entbusias- 
tic for their king: but then, he is a different sort 
of being from themselves; and they mutter, ** He 
isa king. and hasa goodtime. He does not know 
what it is to be wet, and half starved, and wearied 
with marching through the mud. He has no idea 
of what we peor privates have to endure.” But 
if the general of an army has been a private sol- 
dier, and has gone through weary, dragging 
marches, and has been hungry and sick, and if he 
remembers it all, and if when his men go into 
camp he makes his round, and sits down by the 
side of one and another, the soldiers say, **Though 
our general is regarded as the best general in Eu- 
rope, yet he is not above thinking of us and feel- 
ing for us poor fellows in the ranks; he has been 
situated just as we are, and he has sympathy for 
us’—what an inconceivable power that sympathy 
shown to those soldiers gives to that general ! 

Such is the nature of man that if you angment 
the sum of power, and detach it from yourself, it 
may excite admiration and enthusiasm in you; 
but it will never excite in you sympathy. Yet 
the moment you augment the sum of being, and 
of grandeur and power and glory in being, and 
connect that being with yourself, then the greater 
it becomes and the more influential it will be in 
you, and to you. 

If Il reside with a man who is full of judgment, 
and knowledge, and decision, and will, and he 


cares nothing for me, | may care abstractly for 
him ; but if, living with my father, | know him, 
and the best part of him, at home; andif I see 
that the community admire him and praise him, 
the more he is in the world the more he is to me, 
and the more he has power on me. 

Now, the Lord Jesus Christ identifies himself 
with the whole round universe in such a way that 
we are sure that he knows us, and knows every 
possible experience that we can go through. Then 
he is lifted up, and is declared to be at the head 
of power in the universe. And both of these 
things—the humiliation by which he gets hold of 
our confidence and the elevation by which we are 
filled with enthusiasm for him—make him One 
who is our inspiration and our encouragement. 

Now this conception of the Lord Jesus Christ 
is unfolded in many different ways, as if there 
were pot enough syllables in the world to deseribe 
it! All things that grow, all things that fly, all 
things that walk, all things in heaven, all things 
on earth, all things in social life, and civil life, and 
military life are borrowed, in one way or another, 
to represent to every side of the human imagina- 
tion this notion of Christ identified with man, and 
of Christ lifted up and joined to God, that he 
may draw men heavenward. 

It is stated that Christ ‘‘ was in all points 
tempted like as we are,” but, let me say, this is 
not to be construed with a misleading literality. 
He was not tempted in all things as weare. He 
was without sin and therefore he was not subjeet 
to those temptations which sin brings. He was 
not a father, and he was not tempted as a father 
is tempted. He was not tempted as a child is in 
those ways which lead to disobedience and reere- 
ancy and shame. He was not tempted in those 
respects which belong to the individual actions 
of imperfect men in life. But it is safe to say that 
there is pot a part of human life touched in men 
which was not touched in him. It is safe to say 
that every faculty which is touched in our experi- 
ence was touched in his experience. No man 
will ever come into such depths of grief as he did. 
No man will ever experience such exquisiteness 
of sorrow as he did. No man will ever endure 
such suffering, beyond the power of words to ex- 
press, as be did. No wan’s inward life and soul 
will ever conch anguish as his did. No 
man will ever have such outward attrition and 
violent overthrow as he did. No man ever will 
receive such exaltation where honors are but 
plenary disgrace as he did. No man will ever be 
in any condition the effect of which Christ has 
not tasted Sothere can be no conceivable sur 
prise which can limit the power of his sympathy 
for men. 

Now there is a double connection between men 
and their leader, Jesus Christ. In the first place, 
he is united to us by that which we need and lack. 
It is a sense of our want, of our weakness and of 
our sinfulness, it is that which is odious in the 
sight of men, which brings Christ to us. That 
which brings a physician to the side of the afflict- 
ed man's bed is his disease, his wounds, his putre- 
fying sores. It is the disfigurement of the dropsy. 
It is the searlet of the fever. He is brought to 
that man’s bedside by the things in which he is 
less than aman. And we are in some respects in 
the same way related to Christ. He looks upon 
our sins as things to be healed. He looks upon 
us, in our unfortunate condition, as objects to be 
sorrowed over, and to be saved. 

There is a powerful hold which compassion has 
upon men. I do not say that there is not adivine 
indignation against sin. There are opposite ele- 
ments that alternate in the divine nature as in 
our own, I suppose. | was brought up to think 
that God had one continued thunder-stroke for 
sin. I thought that when I was looking up to 
God with the consciousness of sin he was looking 
down upon me with a corrugated brow, and say- 
ing, Repentandturo!’ could not repent and 
turn. I wanted to; but there were so many 
things which were mightier than I, carrying me 
along, that I could not help myself. Therefore I 
waited and suffered. Oh, if I had but understood 
from the first that (cod in Christ was compassion- 
ate toward me, not when | was turning around, 
but long before, because I was so wicked, so bad, 
so hateful, so full of all manner of evil tendencies, 
what a help it would have been to me! There 
ean be no sickness of the body that is so pitiable 
as the sickness of the soul; and it is a comforting 
truth that there is a spirit of compassion in God 
which goes out to men because they are wicked, 
though their wickedness is without excuse. 

There is this compassion ; but then there is the 
declaration that compassion itself, that love, pun- 


ishes. Whom the Lord loves he chastens, and he 


(70d is not 
None is so sensitive as 


scourges every son whom he receives. 
indifferent to character. 
God to wrong. None is so earnest in the elevation 
and regeneration of aman. He takes hold of him 
and deals with him compassionately. Eternal love 
has in itself infinite compassion for things that 
are unlovely. It is the business of (iod from 
nothing to make something; from impertection 
to make perfection ; from diseord to work out bar- 
mony; from sickness to bring fimal health: from 
uninstructed natures to build ap manhood in 
Christ Jesus. There is that in the divine nature 
which takes hold of men, and works upon thei 
and in them, that they may be brought out of 
homeliness into beauty, and out of their lower 
physical relations into a state of glory. 

We have, then, a ground for concluding that it 
is possible for us to live upon a higher plane than 
that which we find ourselves upon. I think one 
reason why men do not grow in grace is the gen 
eral feeling that it is of no use for them to under 
take to reach the bigher levels of Christian living: 
that there are some religious experiences which 
are too elevated for them ; that there are certain 
things which they do not need to strive after. To 
ayviven extent this is true. There are certain dis- 
closures which follow the law of construction. 
All men cannot be like Jonathan Edwards in the 
realization of truths intellectually. His sphere 
was larger than many men are able to attain unto, 
All men cannot walk with John Milton, iu his 
sublime and sounding paces, as he goes through 
his imaginative visions. All men cannot rise to 
the attainments of some. And generally speaking 
there is, | think, an element of discouragement 
among men in attempting to form a high religious 
life in themselves. “It is of no use,” they say. 
“The temptations and the besetments are too 
many.” But one is hopeful and courageous who 
has a conception of being folded in and guided by 
the watchful care and love of Jesus, who is at the 
source and center of power, and wbo works, not 
on the principle of justice and equity, but on the 
principle of love, doing not that which we deserve 
to have done, but that which will rescue us, re- 
lieve us, build us up, instituting new measures 
instead of those which prevail in courts of justice. 

Men talk about law and penalty ; justice and 


injustice ; but these are fixed quantities, without 


equivalents; but in the great realm of love such 
language is swept out. There are no such things 
known in that realm as equivalents and just 
measurements. There is nothing too high or too 
low for love. A mother’s love wipes out more im- 
perfections from the child’s little life than would 
be enough to form the character of a nascent 
criminal. And in the divine nature \there is a 
large sphere of loving which gives to every wan 
who will rightly employ it (you cap abuse it if you 
wish to, as you can anything else) the encourage=- 
went and the stimulus which he needs to enable 
him to live truly. If aman wants to be a Chris- 
tian: if he wants to be godlike in his character 
and conduct; if he wants to practice benevolence 
and self-denial ; if he wants to cultivate humility 
and meekness and gentleness; if he wants to de- 
velop those dispositions which belong to a child 
of God and an inheritor of heaven: if he wants to 
live upon the plape of a real Christian manhood, 
then he has encouragewent in the life and power 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, who has been through 
the experiences of this life, and who knows what 
trials men are beset with here, who knows how 
we are tumbled about, who knows what inward 
strivings we have, who knows our ignorances, 
who knows our positive sins and transgressions, 
and who notwithstanding his knowledge of these 
things loves us, and is willing to watch over us 
from day to day in order to build us up in spir- 
itual things. With that inspiration, | think a 
man may well enter with courage and confidence 
upon the Christian life—a courage and a confi- 
dence which he could not feel if there were not 
this thought of bis God, his Saviour, his Leader, 
who has given a conerete, practical example which 
he can follow, and following which he can attain 
to the Christian character upon a higher plane. 

(Christ says : 

* Because I live, ye shall live also. Come unto me,all ye 
that labor and are heavy-laden, and | will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for lain meek and 


lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 


If this invitation be not large enough, if it be not 
on grounds ample enough, what oue could be ” 
Then consider the experiences which men are 
obliged to go through in this life on account of 
inequalties of condition. Men do not walk abreast. 


They are scattered up and down through the 
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earth with every conceivable variation of circuim- 
stance and opportunity. Some wen are rich, and 
some men are poor. Some menare educated, and 
some men wake up in mid-life to see what educa- 
tion would have been to them, but to tind that it 
is too late for them to acquire it. It is useless to 
sow seed for grain in the middle of summer, be- 
cause the winter will overtake it and destroy it. 
Ifa man looks about and compares himself with 
those who are around him, if he compares his con- 
dition, his felicities or infelicities, with theirs, he 
may easily become discouraged and fall into com- 
plainings and murmurings, and grumblings, as 
men do. There are very few persons who are 
mated or matched with theircircumstances. There 
are very few persons whose business is altogether 
rightly harnessed upon them. There are very 
few persons whose opportanities in life answer to 
their inspirations. There are very few persons 
who are not obliged to forget the many things in 
their experience which are annoying, and to dwell 
upon those which are joy-inspiring, in crder to be 
at all bappy. Men's trials and deprivations in life 
are a source of perpetual fault-finding, an incite- 
ment to incessant complaining. 

Hear what the Master says when he speaks on 
that subject : 

“ The disciple is not above bis masrer, nor the servant above 
hislord. It is enough for the diaaiple that he be as his mas- 
ter, and the servant as his lord.’ 

Is there one single privanoa Known to human 
life that your leader has not experienced? Is 
there one single circumstance of position, of hin- 
drance, of envy, of jealousy, which you have been 
subject to that your Lord has not felt in its full 
weight’? Is there one single temptation which 
grows out of your temperament, or that grows 
out of your situation in life, or your relations to 
your fellow men, whose whole stress has not been 
felt by your Lord? And yet, knowing that his 
disciples were to follow in the very path in which 
they have followed, and to meet all sorts of 
deprivations and hindrances in their course, he 
said, ‘The servant must not find fault when he 
knows that his Lord is no higher than he is. The 
disciple ought not tocomplain of treatment which 
he sees his own Master bear with equanimity and 
meekness.” What if every ill fortune be yours? 


What if you are emptied of every thing? What 
yuu are woat If your health is 


broken down in mid-life ? What if your affections 
are blighted? What if your name is traduced ? 

So then, in the midst of the great deficiencies of 
life, its alternations, its trials, you have the lead- 
ership of this personal Christ, who is your Friend, 
your Guide, who is your Inspiration to patience, 
and who is your Joy and Triumph in the midst 
of sorrow and defeat. 

The battle of life is dificult in proportion as we 
are strong. A man’s perils are imminent accord- 
ing as he is educated. If men are ignorant they 
have their ups and downs; but if they have 
knowledge they have their wountains and ravines. 
If men are refined they have their pride, their 
fastidiousness, their sensibility to things rude; 
but if they are coarse their temptations come 
from the other direction. No man is so high in the 
scale that he can afford to live in a consciousness 
of himself. It is the thought, ‘‘ I know in whom 
I have trusted and in whom I have believed, and 
1 know that he will keep what I have committed 
to his care ;” it is the thought, ‘‘ We are under 
the eye and under the heart-beat of Christ, not on 
account of our perfection but because he loves 
us, and loves us on accountof our need ;” it is the 
thought, *‘ Il am what I am by reason of the in- 
finite sympathy and compassion and succor of 
Christ in the midst of trials, and temptations, 
and sufferings, and afflictions, and overthrows”— 
it is this thought that we have to give us comfort 
and consolation and encouragement. For, what 
if there be no visible outcome of your life, what 
if from yearto year you are doomed to suffering 
and poverty and disgrace, and your life seems to 
be a failure, and you say, ‘‘ From yearto year I 
have struggled on, and I do not think that I am 
any better or stronger for it, or that anybody else 
is benefited by it; and it is difficult for me to 
maintain wy hope, and my faith in the guidance 
of the Lord,” nevertheless the truth is sure that 
we are being convoyed out of this earthly land of 
trouble into the spiritual land of peace, and that 
then, when we reach that better land, shall ap- 
pear what has been the result of our experience 
here. 

You cannot tell by the way a cup looks when it 
goes into the furnace what it will look like when 
it comes out. When, in the pottery, the colors 
ure laid on, they do not appear as they will after 
they bave gone througb the burning process. 


Many a cup whose rim shines with gold after it 
comes out, goes in black as a Negro’s face, such is 
the nature of the gold when it is prepared for the 
furnace. Even when it comes out it is but little 
changed in appearance ; and yet the color is the 
same that it was when it wentin. It is burnt in 
now, however, while then it was simply laid on. 
But there is another process that it goes through. 
By and by it is burnished ; and the moment attri- 
tion is brought to bear on it, that moment the 
black begins to fall off, and the gold begins to 
come out in its perfect color. 

Many a man says, “ Il have endured and suffered 
year after year, and lam willing to be painted, 
and to go into the furnace, if I can come out any- 
thing comely and beautiful; but I am as black 
and homely as ever.”” Yes; but time is going to 
reveal what you have become. You do not know 
what you are. You do not know how much of 
what appears on the surface is cineration or char- 
coal which will fall away in death. You do bot 
know what effects are being wrought by the 
strifes that are going on in the inner chamber of 
your soul. But God knows; and you should have 
faith that all will be well at last. He is dealing 
with you, and he says to you, ** You do not know 
what I am doing, but you shall know hereafter.” 

No wan is just what he seems to be. Every- 
body is being changed. God is preparing us fora 
higher state of existence. By the things which 
we suffer or endure, by yokes and burdens, by 
wounds and sickness, by failures, by all manner 
of overwhelmings in this life, he is working out in 
us that stature which shall yet appear in glory. 
We are unknown. We are walking incognito. 
We are scholars gaining our education. Little by 
little we are receiving our robe, our equipage. It 
doth not yet appear; but by and by, if we endure 
unto the end, we shall drop the growths of this 
world, and rise out of its conditions into the 
flowering and fruit-bearing period,—into the life 
that isto come—and then we shall know the mean- 
ing of these earthly distemperatures; and those 
who have washed their garments white in blood, 
those who have been perfected by suffering, will 
stand highest, most radiant and most joyful. 
Hear, then, what comfort lies ahead for you: 


“ We have not a high-priest which cannot be touched with 
the ve vur but was ip all points tempted 


like as we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly 
unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy,and find 
grace to help in time of need.” 

The old cities are shaken down: the broad- 
based pyramids are crumbling ; the finest carvings 
on the noblest temples have gone to decay; 
thrones that had supreme power have disap- 
peared ; fowls brood where priests taught ; every- 
thing in this life is perishable; time triumphs 
over all that men’s hands can do; but God's 
throne never changes. No revolution sweeps 
through that. No blow can strike it. That 
throne—the throne of grace to which we are 
called—is near to every part of the globe. It 
stands over against every wan in his time of need, 
every where, and in each period of his life, whether 
he be high or low, rich or poor, educated or igno- 
rant; and whoever has a conscious time of need 
may come to the throne of grace to obtain mercy 
and help. And God who promises gives exceed- 
ing abundantly more than we ask or even think. 


PERSONAL. 

—Phillips Brooks has gone to Europe. 

—James Russell Lowell is to be U. 8. Minister to 
Spain. 

—John G. Saxe is serously ill at his home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

—The wife of Charles Bradlaugh has just died very 
suddenly. 

—Dr. Bevan, of New York, will deliver the annual 
address at the Abbott Academy. 

—Three sons of the Khedive are being educated in 
Furope.—N. B. Read educating if preferred. 

—Archbishop Williams, of Boston, sailed June 16 for 
Europe. He carries money and addresses to Rome. 

—Prof. Goldwin Smith will make his permanent 
residence in Toronto upon his return from England 
next year. 

—The death of Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D., at the resi- 
dence of his brother-in-law, in Chatham, Ky., June 
11, is announced. 

—Mr. Spurgeon's health, though not yet completely 
restored, has considerably improved, and he has re- 
sumed his pulpit duties. 

—The late Supply C. Thwing, of Boston, bequeathed 
$12,000 to Harvard College, and $10,000 to the Fellowes 
Athenzwum, of Roxbury, Mass. 

—Mr. Barnum and Christian K. Ross are said to be 
confident that the reward of ten thousand dollars 
will bring the lost child to light. 


—Mr. Inman E. Page, class orator at Brown Univer- 
sity, is the first colored man who has held that posi- 
tion. Heisa clever Virginian, 2 years old, and is to 
be a lawyer. 

—Rev. Joseph A. Ely, who has been supplying the 
pulpit of the Orange Congregational Church, has 
been called as the successor of George Bacon, and is 
to be installed June 27th. 

—The Rey. Dr. Curry, the editor of the “ National 
Repository ’’ (Methodist Episcopal), will deliver the 
annual address before the Indiana Asbury University 
at the approaching Commencement. 

—Miss Magill, a daughter of President Magill, of 
Swarthmore College, took the degree of Ph. D. at 
Boston University the other day. One of the gradu- 
ates is a granddaughter of Dr. Channing. 

—Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, has ordered 
his agents to distribute $20,000 among the poor men 
and women recently thrown out of employment by 
the reduction in the Government departments. 

—E. 8S. Nadal, formerly Second Secretary of the 
United States legation at London, is again appointed 
to fill that position. He is admirably fitted to dis- 
charge the somewhat delicate duties of the post. 


—Pére Hyacinthe has returned to Geneva, much to 
the satisfaction of his congregation, who feared that 
his successes at Paris would tempt him to remain in 
that city. He has resumed his services in the Casino 
de St. Pierre. 

—The Toledo * Commercial” reports that two Yale 
College studénts are delighting the people of that city 
as song and dance artists. We suspect that the agent 
of the Collins Brothers has been playing upon the 
guileless faith of the Toledo people. 

—Principal Shairp of St. Andrews has been elected 
to the Oxford Professorship of Poetry without oppo- 
sition. Mr. Shairp was a Balliol man, and to the 
general public he is chiefly known by bis Studies in 
Philosophy and Poetry—especially the chapters on 
Wordsworth and Keble—and his Lectures on Culture 
and Religion. 

—The city of Mt. Carmel, wrecked by the recent 
tornado, appeals to the public through its mayor for 
aid. A hundred families homeless and penniless; 
a hundred wounded; a score of dead; a pecuniary 
loss of 3400,000—this is too heavy a loss for a town of 
2.200 to carry. Aid may be sent to Shannon & Beall, 
bankers, Mt. Carmel, Illinois. 

—Late arrivals from the West say that Sitting Bull 
is now between Wood Mountains and Fort Walsh, 


with 350 lodges. He intends to settle quietly on Cana- 
dian territory. He shows many trophies, including 


arms, Wagons, and the complete outfit of the Custer 
party. He justifies the hostilities on the ground of 
violation of treaty respecting the Black Hills. 

—The usual fighting grounds of American clergy- 
men during the summer will scarcely know them this 
year. A general opinion seems to prevail that the 
arch enemy is on the other side of the ocean; and if 
they will utterly demolish him there, or only keep 
him employed away from us while the warm weather 
lasts, we will supply vacancies or close the churches 
with alacrity and delight. 

—Following close upon the news of her marriage 
comes that of the death of Lady Stirling-Maxwell 
(the Hon. Mrs. Norton), in her seventieth year. She 
was the aunt of Lord Dufferin and granddaughter of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and for fifty years her 
name has been well-known in literature. Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s literary work on the London * Times” was con- 
tinued until shortly before her recent marriage. 

—Rev. Harlow 8S. Mills, a graduate of Chicago Semi- 
nary this spring, was ordained at Dunlap, lowa, and 
installed as pastor of the Congregational Church in 
that place Tuesday, June 5th. Rev J. W. Picket, 
A.H.M., Cyrus Hamlin, C. N. Lyman, Geo. H. White, 
and Mr. Copeland participated in the services. This 
congregation has lately occupied a new, attractive 
and convenient church building, which is already 
filled, and the new pastor enters upon a very invit- 
ing and promising field. 

—Dr. Rufus Clark, replying, as Moderator of the 
General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, to 
the salutations of other Christian bodies, expressed 
himself with characteristic felicity, thus: 

“T recently was present at a Sunday-school anniversary 
and noticed, as the different schools entered the church, they 
all left their banners outside. Inside I could not tell one 
from the other. They were all one. So, indeed, when the 
blessed Jesus shall gather in all his people. the mighty multi- 
tudes from the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Reformed, 
as they enter will leave their banners on the outside. We 
will enter, as the gates shall open, only as disciples of Jesus 
and children of the one biessed Father.” 

—At Far Rockaway, Long Island, the Seaside Sani- 
tarium for the destitute sick children of New York 
is now open. This is not to be mistaken for the ad- 
mirable institution of the Children’s Aid Society at 
Bath. The managers announce that their resources 
for lodging and caring for patients in rude but 
weather-proof quarters are practically equal to any 
demand that can be made upon them. A donation of 
#100 will send fifty sick children and their mothers to 
the Sanitarium for one week, giving them food, lodg- 
ing, medical attendance, and all the comforts of a 
home. Contributions of money, groceries, bedding, 
etc., may be sentto Henry King, Chairman, No. 405 
West 29th street. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, June ll, to Saturday, 
June 16. 


Financial Quotations 
Monday. Wednesday, 
June li. June June WW. 
Gold (highest) ..... 10 105% 

(ievernmest 
(Most of these figures indicate the highest nominal! 
rates.) 


5-30, 1 c..... ....... WM... oo 
Currency sixes. ... 122 ....... 


Bide ter “tate 
Alabama 66. '%5..... # . C.L. 878... 
do Sa,’ 


- 


do Ke, “RS... N.Y. 60. G.L. 18%)... — 
Art ie, funded... B N.Y. G.L. tt... 117 
40 is. — N.Y. 58. G.L. 
G0 78. M.& 1. - N.C. O.Jan. & Ju 
— N.C. Ge Wy 
a0 is. M.0O.& N.C. © 
40 78, Ark. B — 
Connecticut te N.C..coup.. off.J.4J 48 

a0 Ts. new bonds. vues. act, iis 
40 is. gold ounds bas. J.4J 
indiana o@.......... - N.( B.. A.&0 
coup. He, "T7..... N.C... 8.7... class il... 2 
li. coup. 79. ... 108 
ll. War loan....... 103 do do ‘a. = 
Kentucky tia...... Ohio Gm, "B1......... 
Louisiana 6s ....... 45 do 


qo 66.N.8.... 


do N.F.DD. 45 uth Carolina ta. 
do Penite't’ ry. 45 ao fe,Jan.4Ju. 
Go ts, L.B...... ) do @ 
do 4u do F’a Act, 
do Ss. L.B.. 1875 L.c.. — 
do — L.C. "AZO — 
78. consol'd. a0 78 of 40 
Mich. te, do Non-fund.b. 2 
ao 6s. Tenn. 6a, old........ 
do 7s. W....... 10 te, new....... 3 
Missour' “se. "76..... a0 new ser... 
-- au n.b.. Sl 
bds.due 82to'w 19 ao b.. 
Asvium or U.d. 108 40 mat.coup 7% 
H. & 4t.J.. due G0 Id se. 44 
x deo deferret...... 5 
Keg. L... D. of Co. 4. 19% 
N.Y.C. Loan smal! b..... 
N.Y. 46. BLL do 78 
N.Y fe, 1877 


Fereign Exchange.— 


@ dave. 3 daya. 
London prime bankers, 456K C457 4.59 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending June 16, 1877. 


Hutter.—Receipts for the week were 2.4505 
packages. Exportes,6,146 packages. The market is 
steady at @ range of from 2 tu 2) cts. for choice 
fresh make New York State butter, and ctea. 
for fresh mill Western which comes through in 
splendid order by refrigerator cars. Fine grass 
butter is how seo very plenty that common stock 
can only be sold at say 12@15 cts. Hitherto there 
has always been a heavy ioss in the quality and 
value of butter while being held and marketed 
here in the summer. Now the. leading houses 
store and sell from chilled apartments, and the 
butter retains its goodness and favor. This looks 
to heavier holdings by the trade through hot 
weather,and will have some influence upon the 
equation of price fur the summer munths. There 
are now ftheid in this refrigerator storage some 
5 to 10,000) packages of last year's butter. We 
quote: Fine fresh creamery make, 2i«lc.; fine 
fresh high-flavored private dairy, 2ke2ic.; fair to 
good fresh State butter, lii¢ise.; fresh Western 
mill Dutter, Lieléc.; fresh Western common, ite 
120. 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week, BAe boxes. 
Exports, 77,733 boxes. The market is li? cts. luw- 
er. Receipts unusually large for the season. Dairy 
production Seems at iast to be fully up to the 
world’s demand, and salesmen wil! nu doubt place 
stock freely and at mderate prices in order to tn- 
duce the largest possibie consumption. The state 
of domestic trade is just now such that the future 
of values is more than ever dependent upon for- 
eign markets, therefore the bhenceforward price of 
cheese is really contingent upon the absorptive 
abilities of its eating constituency abroad. We 
quute: New fine factwry. W@llc.; fair tu good, 
part skimmed, 4¢@7c. 

Egas.— With very light receipts have advanced 
1@3 cts. per dozen. Fresh eggs, Dear-by marks, 
per doz,, (8@18\c.; Western and southern, 

lAve Peultry.—Fowls, per ib., roosters. 
turkeys, Mielsc. 

Beans.—We quote: Mediums, per bush., $2.46 
$2.4; marrows, per bush., 

Beeewak sells for pure wax. 

Dried Applies are very quiet. We quote 5c. for 
quarters and sliced. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVPRNMENT Bonps bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: alao, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
veatment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonda. 


UNITED STATES 


New 4 Per Cent. Loan. 


UNDER AUTHORITY of a contract with the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASLUKY, 


THE UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice that 
from this date, and until July 4, at 3 P.M... they 
will receive subscriptions forthe 4 PER CENT. 
FUNDED LOAN eof the UNITED STATES, 
in denominations as «tated be ow. AT PAR AND 
ACCRUED INTEREST GOLD COIN, 

THK BONDS are redeemable after W rears 
from July |, 1477, and carry interest from that date, 
payable quarterly, and are exempt from the pay- 
ment of taxes or duties to the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form by or under 
state, municipal, or local authority. 

THE INTEREST on the REGISTERED 
STOCK will be paid by check, issued by the 
TREASURER otf the UNITED STATES, 
to the order of the holder. and matied to his ad 
dress. The check is payable on presentation, 
properly indorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer 
and Assistant Treasurers of the United States. 

THE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be for COL- 
PON BONDS of 8650 and $100, and REGIS- 
TERED STOCK in denominations of S50, 
#100. 8500. 81.000, 85.000, and 81 0.000. 

THE BONDS, both COUPON and REGIS. 
TERED, will be ready for delivery July 2, )877. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION wil! be fur- 
nished by the Treasurer at Washington, the Ae 
sistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago 
Cincinnatl, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Louis, and San Francisco, and by the National 
Banks and bankers generally. The applications 
must apecify the amount and denominations re- 
quired, and, for registered stock, the full name 
and Post Office address of the person to whom the 
bonds shall be made payabie. 

TWO PER CENT. of the purchase money 
must accompany the subscription. The remainder 
may be paid at the pleasure of the purchaser. 
either at time of subscription or at any time pegr 
to ect. 16, IST7. with interest added at 4 per cent, to 
date of payment. 

THE PAYMENTS may be made in gold coin 


ton, or Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and st. Leut«, 
and to the Assistant Treasurer at San Francisco, 
with exchange on New York, or to elther of the 
undersigned. 

TO PROMOTE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
THE UNDERSIGNED 
will alee receive, in leu of cotn, United States 
notes or draftaon New York, at their coin value 
on the cay of receipt in the City of New York. 


AUVGUST RELMOST & CO., New Vork. 


DREXEL. MORGAN & CO.,, 
J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK of the CITY 
OF NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DREXEL & CO., Philadelphia. 
JUNE 14, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 

264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


WOME GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in ihe cut. 


Ridiculous Ideas are entertained about pur- 
gatives. it is dangerous to scourge the stomach, 
rasp the bowels, to prostrate the nervoue 
tem with furious evacuants. Nature has given « 
sample, in the famous Seltzer Spring, of what the 
bilious, constipated, or dyspeptic system needs for 
ite reetoration, and in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


<citenee has improved on Nature by combining all 
the valuable ingrevients of the German Fuuntain 
in a portable form, and omitting th ose which have 
bo medicinal virtues. This agreeable and potent 
saline alterative changes the condition of the 
brood and purifies all the fluids of the body. Sold 
by all druggists. 4 


CARL If. SCHULTZ 


Mineral Spring Waters 
860 BROADWAY, 


CPEMS 
\ 


NEW VORK. 


chy, Selters, 


CARBONIC Aci WATER, &c., 


In Siphons and Pints delivered to Families. 


These waters, introduced since i862, have been 
examined and endorse! by the leading chemical 
authorities of the United States as abeaclutely pure 
and of correct composition, and are preseribed by 
physicians in preference to imported waters. 


These l’aints are in every respect atrictly first- 


class.and second t+ po others tn the market in 
purity, richness, and permanency of color, beauty 
of finish. and durability. They are prepared ready 
forthe brush in tWwe newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of bulldings. inside and out, and forall 
purposes where a perfect protective coating is Te- 
quired. 

the mde rful corering pr perties of 
turer can, by their use re and be: Me 
busldings, fences, or other wood and tron work, at 
from one balf to two-thiras of the usual of 
other ready mixed paints, or white ‘ead and lin- 
eed oll. 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter. alkah. or other useless or deletertuus ingre- 
dients, such as are ueed In nearly all the liquid or 
ao erlled chemical paints, and are guaranteed to De 
the moat ainta in the world for cutside work. 
Send for 

ASBESTOS: ‘ROOF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle roofs, tron agricultural implementa, 
fences cut-buildings, 

A=BESTOS Vik E-PROOF PAINT, ‘5. 
per gavion, white or light tints; for the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boller Rooms, and other 
woodea structures In danger of tanition from 
sparks, cinders, or flames, and aleo for preserving 
the class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c., which are 
usually teft unpainted 

Reefing, sheathing, Steam Pipe and Boll- 
er Coverings, Steam Packing, 

All these materials are prepared ready for uae, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for all climates, 
and can be easily applied byanyone. Laberal tnduce- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Con- 
surners. 

iU Ks, PRICE-LISTS, &c 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Maiden Lane, New ork. 


iP HILL ADEL HIA BRANCH, Arch St. 
Dow AINEK & Ct)... Boston. 

iF. H. Baltimore. 
Also | w. HEMPSTED & Columbua, Ohio. 
for r. 4, A. J. KIRK WOOD, Chicago. 
BU A & CO. St. Louts. 
‘PA KK & CO)... New Orleans, 
PRON &tt PRON, san 


TERRY'S 


SALICYLIC SOAP 


for constant use in the family. Absolutely pure 
and the most agreeable to use, aod has the addl- 
tional advantage of being impregnated with the 
greatest known anti-septic an 1 disinfectant Sall- 
eylic acid. ITS DAILY USE PREVENTS contractiun 
of contagious diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS 
of sewer gas, miasmatic and malarial exhaliations. 
It is a special boun to SCHVOL CHILDKEN who are 
constantly exposed. and to infants. Prevents 
contraction of skin diseases. 

KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medica! pro- 
feasion. Most economical. Bcte.a cake; 4 cakes 
for Mets. Sample cake sent post-paid for 25 cts. 

FOR SALE BY DRUOGISTS AND GROCERS. 


THE BEVERLY CO., Agents 
CuHicaGco, ILL. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.., 
85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM @T., NEW YORE 
Mell Butter, Cheese, Eags. etc.. on Commis- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns a6 s00n as sold. Mark goods and address 

letters, DAVID W. LEWI8 & 
New 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,”’ Catekll) 
Mountain aod other creameries. 


5 Mixed Cards, with name, for We. and ~~ 4 
One ue peck (Watyles) Acquaintance Cards. i 
Samples fer dc. stamp. M. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. 


And Milward’s ** Helix’ Neeacies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


Metallic Burial Cases & Caskets 


are air-ticht and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. Made in all sizes, from 
the cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or cas 
rocured by al! Undertakers and Sexrtons. Spe- 
cial attention to orders by Telegraph. Their use 
recommended by the Board of Health a suneres 
of con tous diseases, W. M. RAY MFO. 
Pear! St. aod (2 New Bowes New Yark. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 


Rev. W. H. Daniel's new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Fowler. 24 full 
) ICE 


engravings ; pages. 
rought down to date. and will outsell anytaing in 
this line. Send for Circulars to American Pub- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, lil., Ciaa., Ohio 


$5 to $20 Pre. Con Portland, Mer 


& year to Agents. Outfit and a 
$25 Shot Gun For termes ad- 
dress, J. Worth & Ce., St. Lowes, Mo, 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the 
book of Meedy and Sankey. Send 
fie. fur complete copy uf bu and full 
fit. We have an immense eck of 7 heological 
Sch cooks, ail Par 
IBBALS & BONS. a k Pow. New York. 


Agents wanted im every town in 
the United States. Special rates 
to botels and large consumers. 
Price-list terms on ap 


tion to atthews, 
Tea Ww arehouse, Ts Barclay St... Neo York. 


WATCHES. « heape In the 


workl Sample wotrh om t free to Agen 


Por terms address COL ER ‘O.Chicage 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS ™e 


just beginning family worship, and ail who have 

vbserved it. want the new subscription book, The 
Morning Hour, with its Scripture Commentary, 
&e., by A. B. EARLE, D.D. Terms, description, 
&e. tree. J. H. EARLE, Boston. 


& week to agents. 1080 samples worth 
#00, sent free. Great excitement. W. A. 
Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ain 2 A Gag sure made by Agents selling 
= hromos, Crayons, Picture — 
brome Cards. 1% les, wortb 

5. sent, for Centa. lilustrated 
aliogue tree, J. BUFFORD’S 8ON8, BOSTON 
Estab isl ed | 


$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

term” free. TRU & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
Behold! (Luke tt. I 
bring you Gled Tidings of 
Uireat Joy which shall be Te 
All People.’ * Our new book 
of Sermons and Bi 
ble Readings is just issued. $2. 


TEACHERS & STUDENTS, 


your vacations can be made to pay you from $9 to 
$2) per selling the above. single awent 
secured 152 subec:ibers in one day. The best 


TR 
rREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, | N. Y. 


thelr money selling Dr. 
“hase Py ~ $2) 

Address Dr.Chase’s Print 

ting | House, Ana Arbor, Mich. 


and highly respectable fur 
either sex. Send ro for 


apers or SD. for $1 age 
Kay, Chicago. 


Penci|, Penhoider, Geiden Pen, Set of 

gant Giolt Stone Sleeve Buttens, Gents 
Lake George Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring iniald with 
gold, Amethyst Stene Scarf Pin. Geid-plated Wedding King, 
Ret Ko«ebad’ Eer Drops, Ladies Flowered and Slivered fin: Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Geld late Collar Bat.on, 
Geld-plated Wateh Chain and Set of Three Gold rlate 


entire Lot sent post. BO 

MENTS J. BRIDE, 
Clinton Piace, ew York. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! oy 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., 
equal to amy presse. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 
tng and advertising and sire money. 
Excellent spare hour amusement 
for old or young. Of itt can be 
made business any- 
where. Yat p for large Catalogue Rto 
KEL MEY c . Meriden. Conn. 


The 


N 


Your houses with the 


GLOBE 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Go's 


FAINT 
They are mixed ready for use any shade or color. 
and sold ia any quantities from one quart to 4 
barrel. 


AND ELEGANT. 
SAVM TV 


ATISVG 


CHEAP, DURABLE 


DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 


These Paints are made of a White Lead, Zinc 
and Linseed Oll, beld iu solation and ready for use; 
are one-third cheaper and will last three times as 
long as Painws mixed in the ordinary way. Twenty. 
five dollarg reward will be paid for every ounce of 
adalteration found in them. Thousands of houses 
and some uf the finest villas ia America are painted 
with these Paints. Send for testim vials of same 
Also for Sample Colors and Price |.\sta, 


GLOBP MIXED PAINT OO 
Office, 76 Cortlandt Street, N.Y 


Works, eer. Morgan and Washington Stree's 
Jersey City. 


SAM’L A BUSICK, JOHN H. BULGER, 
President. Secretary. 
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Che Household. 


POVERTY. 


Henry WARD BEECHER. 


By Mrs. 
HE poor we have with us always. Their 
claims are such as we cannot gainsay or re- 
sist. But there are many classes or grades of 
those who call for aid, or need it, and a wide dis- 
similarity in their characters and the effects they 
produce upon our sympathies and feelings. Some 
reveal their wants by letter, either because they 
are at too great distance to apply in person or 
lack courage to reveal their poverty and solicit 
aid. This class are usually among the most de- 
serving. 

But those who are distressed and harassed 
perpetually by the incessant applications for help 
are soon taught to estimate the character of the 
claimant correctly, whether the appeal is made 
personally or by letter. It is not necessary to 
read half a dozen lines of a letter before one 
knows, instinctively, whether it is written by one 
accustomed to that style of correspondence, or one 
whose distress and mortification are unmistakable. 
A long letter with two or three pages of flattery 
and compliments, or beginning with an earnest 
appeal to ‘‘one so widely known as a public ben- 
efactor,” or to ‘‘one whose ear is ever open to the 
claims of suffering humanity,” or an essurance 
that the writer would never have ‘‘ ventured to 
trespass on your valuable time; but in the watches 
of the night, while praying that the Lord would 
direct to some kind-hearted, charitable person, it 
really did seem that a ro/ce was heard close by 
the bed, saying, ‘Go to Mr. : be sure he will 
never turn a deaf ear to requests like yours.’ ”’ 

Such letters may for a short time make some 
impression on persons who have lived remote 
from large cities, or have not the misfortune to 
belong to the public. But when almost every 
mail brings similar documents, asking—almost 
demanding—aid because they claim it would bea 
sin to refuse applicants armed with such vouchers 
as these ‘visions of the night” afford, one soon 
learns to turn with indifference, if not contempt, 
from all appeals of this description, and the let- 


ter is consigned to the waste-basket before half 
read. A person must be very superstitious or 


very self-conceited who can imagine the Lord 
sends an extraordinary number of the poor to 
him individually by spiritual agency or ‘ vis- 
ions, and it is usually safe to conclude that these 
effusions do not come from the deserving poor. 

When the door is besieged at all hours with a 
class that begin to whine and weep the instant it 
is opened, *“* The Saints preserve your ladysbip, 
will ye plase help a poor widder with six children, 
an’ not a prater in the house, an’ the landlord 
threatens to turn us into the street the day if I 
don't pay the rent, an’ not a penny to bless me- 
self. The Holy Vargin be good til ye, but what 
will I do, at all at all, if yer ladyship don’t help 
me?” it will not take long to harden the heart 
against this oft-repeated story of the poor widow 
and six children and a stony-hearted landlord: 
and ‘‘I cannot assist you” is easily said after a 
few such experiences. But one may be sure, as 
the door closes, that the blessings will turn to 
curses and abuse. To give to this class of men- 
dicants is defrauding the deserving, and “ casting 
pearls before swine.” 

But there are others whose sad story, modestly 
and quietly told, cannot be doubted, and for 
whom sympathy and more substantial aid are 
forthcoming almost before the words of entreaty 
pass the blue and quivering lips. Their troubles 
and impoverishment may be the fruits of their 
own folly and improvidence. It matters not. 
Let those who have never made mistakes or done 
foolishly cast the first stone. Their necessities 
are too apparent. From such turn not coldly 
away. If able to furnish but a trifle, season the 
little you can do with kind words, remembering 
that they do good like a medicine. 


This long season of financial depression has | 


thrown upon our streets another class—the hardest 
to meet of all—those who but a short time since 
had all the comforts and perhaps all! the luxuries 
that abundant wealth can give ; but by this severe 
business stagnation everything has been swept 
away, notwithstanding their most strenuous ef- 
forts to avert the misfortune. With no blot on 


their honor, no fault in their management, they | 


are step by step going down to the most appalling 
suffering and poverty. They come to our doors, 
not asking a/ms, but mrork, something to do, no 
matter how menial, by which they can keep the 


wolf from the door and yet be saved the humilia- 
tion of asking or accepting charity. These are 
among the hard spots in life—hard for those who 
suffer and often almost as hard for the kind and 
generous-hearted who have not the power to 
lighten these grievous burdens. 

We have spoken of only a few of the forms of 
suffering that poverty brings before our eyes con- 
stantly, and these are the most common; some 
that steel the heart, and others that awaken the 
deepest commiseration. We leave to another 
week some that are both laughable and painful. 

RECEIPTS. 
COCOANUT SOUP, 


(7rate six ounces of a perfectly sound cocoanut, 
put itinto two quarts of strong veal stock, keep 
it closely covered and simmer one hour. Don't 
let it boil up strong; then strain through a fine 
sieve, so as to free from all the stringy substance 
of the cocoanut. Add fifty fine oysters, a gill 
of hot cream, a little flavoring of mace, or nutmeg, 
a very little cayenne pepper, salt to season to the 
taste: mix four even table spoonfuls of flourina 
little cold water, make it perfectly smooth and 
free from lumps, and stirinto the soup the last 
minute. Let it boil up once thoroughly and serve. 
This is a very palatable soup without the oysters. 

DRIED BEEF. 

Slice the beef as thin as possible ; put in a sauce 
pan, cover with cold water, and set over the fire 
till it slowly comes to a boil, then drain off all the 
water, add two gills of rich cream, if you have it, 
or rich milk adding two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
If milk is used wet to a smooth paste or cream a 
teaspoon and a half of flourand stirip as it comes 


and serve hot. 
alls. 


HOW THE BANK ON AGAIN, 
By JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


‘ \ 7 ELL, this looks pretty bilious.” It was 


to a boil, 


Wattle 


Hal Parker's father who said this, as he 


stood on the lake bank. The waves and blocks of 
iva Ad rat of the sanay 


bank, and in one place a large sycamore tree had 


fallen in. Hal and his bosom friend, Alf Lane. 
stood beside Mr. Parker, and, of course, they 
thought it looked ‘pretty bilious” too. The 


water of the lake (it was Lake Michigan) had not 
been so high in twenty years. It was a raw, windy 
day in March, and the waves came booming up 
against the bank like a great monster making his 
breakfast. The Lanes and Parkers both lived on 
the lake shore, their houses standing about two 
hundred yards from the bank. Mr. Parker went 
away to his office, and the boys ran in to the Lane 
house to talk over affairs with Ethel and Bunny 
Lane. 
‘* Better get yer trunks packed pretty quick,” 

said Hal. 

‘* What for asked Ethel, tying her dolly’s 
for the tenth time. 

‘cause the bank's all washing away, and 
papa says it looks awful—awful—awful what, 
Alf?” asked Hal, anxious to get the right word, 
as it sounded a great deal more terrifying than 
any he could understand. 

‘* Bilious,” said Alf, who did not know what that 
meant any more than Hal, but who had a head 
for big words. 

‘Yes; *n that means the bank's all going into 
the lake, and our houses ’Il go, too, pretty soon : so 
I'd ‘vise you, Miss Ethel Lane, just to pack up 
your traps,” said Hal. 

‘A-w-I don't blieve our house is goin’ off one 
bit,” said Ethel. 

‘Well, you better believe it,” said Hal: “the 
big sycamore is gone, and the log we always play 
see-saw on, anyhow.” 

‘““W-h-y-,” said Ethel in alarm, ‘‘then I guess, 
Bunny, you and I| better pack up, cause mamma 
won't want to move our things. She always calls 
‘em rags, and I always have to ask her not to call 
‘em rags, but pieces. Bunny, you just pack your 
green box as full as you can stuff it, an’ I'll pack 
my dolly’s trunk.” 

First, the dolly’s best white dresses went in, 
and hats and sashes. These were well jammed 
down with little smoothing irons, what was left of 
a Christmas tea-set, some dreadful-looking picture 
books, soap-bubble pipes, mite boxes, dust pans, 
a woolly dog, a Noah's ark, a half-sucked lemon. 
and Bunny’s new boots, which had to be squeezed 
in somehow. Just asthe little girls had finished 


sasb 


packing, Mrs. Lane passed through the sitting- 
room). 
*O, mamma,” said Ethel, “you must pack up 


right straight away, ‘cause the lake’s all washin’ 
away, and the trees, and logs and things, and our 
house, too, and we bas to move. Ain't you goin’ 
to pack up ”” 

**Not this morning, dear,” said mamma, laugh- 
ing, **I must finish these shirts first.” 

“Shirts!” echoed Ethel, in contempt. 
wouldn't be sittin’ down to make shirts, when the 
house is all washin’ away.’ 

“O, I don’t think it will go to day, and I shall 
not move till I have to,” said mamma, as she sat 
down to her sewing. 

Alf and Hal had gone to the attic to pack Alf's 
things, after which they meant to go over and 
get Hal’s together. ‘Things seemed a great deal 
more scary when they worked together; they 
each helped the other to keep up the ‘ dreadful- 
ness.” 

I cannot begin to tell vou the things that went 
into Alf's trunk, an old-fashioned red leather one 
covered with brass headed nails, which his grand- 
ma had given him. First, his hobby horse, which 
hadn't any head or tail, and but three legs and 
two feet, had to go in. Other things, not being 
quite so important, bad to be crammed in around 
it, wherever they would go. Some walnuts were 
poured in on top of his best summer suit. <A bot- 
tle of licorice water, with a paper stopper, went 
in along with his clean linen shirt-waists. Some 
choice timber for boats, a ball of ‘‘string” for 
bows, some old iron, some nails, a gimlet without 
a point and the worn-out burner of a kerosene 
lamp were among the choice treasures which 
went in. At last the trunk was full. A spelling 
book, a new geography, a reader, some clothes, 
and a pair of good boots had been crowded out, 
but that was of no great consequence. ‘I couldn't 
get em all in,” said Alf, surveying the pile on the 
floor, **so these old traps might as well go as any.” 

Then the precious trunk must be got down 
stairs. Hal and Alf dragged and pushed and 
kicked, knocking a large number of holes in the 
plastering, as they tumbled and bumped the trunk 
down into the front hall. 

‘It don’t matter ‘bout the wall,” said Alf, pant- 


ing for breath, asthe astonished old trunk, which 
bad not left its cobwebs in the comfortaovie old 


garret for twenty years, finally. tumbled down 
the last five steps. ‘‘The old house ’ll go pretty 
soon anyhow.’ The last tumble of the trunk 
brought Alf’s mother out of the sitting-room. 


“Why, Alf Lane!” she exclaimed, *‘ what in the 
world are you doing ’ 
“Why. mamma, we're just a packin’ up, so’s 


to get away before the old house tumbles into 
the lake.” 

Mrs. Lane looked at the old trunk bursting full, 
then at the holes in the wall, all the way up the 
stairs, and then at the two innocent looking little 
boys, standing before her, and then she sat down 
on the lowest step in despair. 

Just then the dining room door at the back 
of the hall opened, and Ethel and Bunny came 
in, dragging Alf’s express wagon piled up4with 
their treasures. 

‘Hello, I forgot my ‘spress wagon,” said Alf; 
that’s all right; it ‘ll do to haul the things 
away on. When are you going, mamma ?” 

“Going? said mamma, laughing so she could 
scarcely speak. ‘‘I’m not going at all.” 

Just then a faint ‘“‘miaow”™ was heard from 
Ethel’s trunk. 

“It’s just Kitty, mamma,” said Ethel. ‘I 
packed her up ‘cause she can't swim, and I didn’t 
want her to be drowned.” 

** Drowned,” said mamma, pulling open the 
trunk ina burry. ‘I should think not.” 

Poor Kitty did not stand much chance of being 
drowned, sure enough. She was almost smotb- 
ered to death. When Mrs. Lane let her out, she 
ran away as fast as her legs could carry her, and 
wasn't seen again for a week. 

Before mamma had time to stop laughing, and 
explain things to the little packers, they spied 
some men on the lake bank hauling lumber. 
Away they scampered, leaving the ball door open, 
and never once remembering their treasures lying 
exposed in mamma's front hall, 

‘What you goin to make?” asked Hal, of one 
of the men. 

“Raro to catch meddlers,” said the man, good- 
naturedly. The children had never heard of such 
a thing as that before, so they stood and eyed the 
men with great curiosity as they anloaded round 
timbers, about six or eight feet long. 

‘*What is them, Alf?” asked Bunny. 

“Why, don’t you know? Can't you see ?” said 
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Alf. ** They're trees ‘thout any branches or leaves 
or bark or roots; that’s what they are. They're 
trees, Bunny.” 

After the ‘“‘trees” came a queer-looking ma- 
chine with a ladder and ropes and an arrangement 
of long beams to which horses were attached and 
driven round and round. All this oeceupied a 
number of days. The queer-looking “ Raro to 
catch meddlers” proved to be a pile-driver, and 
many @ merry ride did the children have on the 
long beams which the horses pulled round and 
round. They were going to build breakwaters all 
along the shore to prevent the waves from wash- 
ing the bank any further. Hal's aunt Alice ex- 
plained all this to the children afterwards. 

When they went in to dinner the red trunk, the 
little dolly’s trunk, the green box and the ‘spress 
wagon were nowhere to be seen. Mamma was 
pasting cloth and wall paper over the gouges in 
the wall to last till house-cleaning time. The 
ebildren stood a moment looking very blank. 

Where's our things Alf and Ethelasked after 
a moment. 

“In the lock-up,” said mamma quietly, watch- 
ing the figures of the wall paper carefully. 

Alf and Ethel both began to howl. Bunny did 
not understand quite so clearly what it was to 
have the playthings go into the “lock-up.” 

Every single one of those treasures had to be 
bought back by some disagreeabie duty per- 
formed cheerfully and patiently. 

‘**] shan’t never get all my things back in this 
world,” said Alf, throwing himself across a chair 
ina burst of misery. 

All summer long were the breakwaters in build- 
ing, as the work could only be done when the 
water was quiet and there are not very many 
such days. The children got along without their 
locked up treasures much better than they ex- 
pected, as most of their playtime was spent out 
on the bank watching the building of the break- 
water. Two rows of the “trees without 
branches or bark or leaves or roots” were 
driven down into the sand, about six feet apart, 
stretching out into the water twenty or thirty 
feet at right angles with the shore. This was 
called a crib, and was filled in with stones, bould- 
ers, pebbles and sand, top and sides being boarded 


over closely. 
in Uectober, about the time they were done, 


the children all went away with their fathers and 
mothers to the Centennial. When they got back, 
early in November, the first thing they did was 
to run out to the bank to see the breakwaters. 
What was their surprise to see a shore as wide as 
every breakwater along the north side of each, 
though growing parrower toward the next break- 
water, which in turn had another wide reach of 
sand along its north side, which the waves, rolling 
in from the northeast, had thrown up. 

goodness goody '” exclaimed Ethel clapping 
her bands, ‘‘the shore’s all grew on again and we 
shan’t have to move.” 

I am afraid to say how long the Lane children 
were in redeeming all their treasures from the 
lock-up; though the shirt waists and white suit 
and Bunny’s new boots had to be “ forgiven” out, 
being so much needed. 

Alf and Hal “ fished ” from the ends of the break- 
waters till the snow came, though I am not entirely 
certain about the fish. 

P. 8. This is not a fish story. 


CHAPTERS FULL OF NAMES. 
By Hore LEDYARD. 

HE children had come to read their morning 
chapter with mamma. Philip, as usual, came 
last. Notthat Philip did not love to read bis Bible; 
he liked to get his mother all by himself and read 
over the chapter about Naaman the Syrian, or 
talk about Joseph's history ; but the regular morn- 
ing chapter always seemed to interrupt some plan 
of Philip’s. He would jast have his dog (who was 
being ‘‘ broken” to drive) harnessed, or he would 

be making a boat when his sister would call, 

mamma's waiting to read.” 

On this morning I want to tell you of, Philip 
felt quite put out at being called, and every time 
his turn came to read he had to be told the verse. 

‘* Philip,” said his mother, when the reading was 
over, ‘‘ wait a moment; I want to speak to you. 
My boy, you did not pay any attention.” 

‘Well, mother, what's the use’? The chapter 
was full of nothing but hard names. I don't see 
the use of reading ‘Salute Rufus,’ and a lot of 
other fellows with such dreadful names.” 

** Dear, even if you don’t ‘see the use,’ you ought 
to read the chapter carefully and reverently, be- 
cause it is God's word. But that chapter has 


taught me a lesson this morning, so you see it is 
of use.” 

“Tell me, mother; I always like a chapter 
you've talked about.” 

‘‘As you each read over those names of different 
men and women, | thought how a true Christian 
ought to try and remember bis friends—remember 
them by Dame; send kind messages to them. 
Paul, who had the care of all the churches, did 
not forget Rufus and his mother, Philologus and 
Julia. As you read ‘Greet Mary, who hath be- 
stowed much labor on us,’ I felt ashamed to think 
I had sent no message to poor sick Mary Reilly, 
who was such a faithful servant to me years ago. 
Just a few kindly words of, love, in a letter; the 
mere mention of one’s own name gives great 
pleasure sometimes, and we are all too apt to for- 
get these little things. Don't you know, Philip, 
how you always want to know whether Uncle 
(reorge says anything about you in his letters?" 

‘] declare, mother, I never thought of it! I 
spose then we ought to try to remember folks’ 
names 

‘Yes, my son. Iam quite sure that a Christian 
who remem#ers names well will find it a yreat 
source of good. I know a boy whose whole life 
was changed because a kind Christian gentleman 
remembered his name. The boy was called ‘Dirty 
Jack’ by the other boys in the village. Poor fel- 
low! he could hardly help being dirty, for his 
father drank and his mother was a very shiftless, 
careless woman, that had never taught Jack to be 
neat and clean. 

‘Well, one Sunday somebody coaxed Jack into 
the Sunday-school and after the school was 
opened the superintendent came to the seat where 
Jack was and asked his name. The boy was shy 
and did not answer, and another boy said, * Oh, 
he’s Dirty Jack.’ | 

‘* Jack was very angry, but the gentleman said, 
kindly, ‘I am going to give this boy his real 
name. I shall call bim John—it's a splendid name, 
for it was the name of the one whom Jesus loved 
best when He was on earth.’ 

** Jack didn't come to school the next Sunday, 
his father in a drunken fit bad given him a black 
eye, but two weeks after the same gentleman was 
walking near Jack’s house and saw him playing 
with some boys. He walked up to them and 
shaking hands, said, 

**Why, John, my boy, how d’ ye do? I wish 
you'd walk a little way with me.’ 

** Now, that boy was so pleased to be remem- 
bered and to be called by a decent name that it 
made him wish he was more worthy of such a 
kind friend. He began to try and keep his face 
and hands clean, and then had to comb his hair 
to match, and then his clothes looked so bad, 
compared with his clean hands, that he never 
rested till he had earned money enough to get 
some decent ones; and now that John is grown 
up he says that he might still be Dirty Jack if it 
hbadn’t been for that kind gentleman remember- 
ing his name.” 

‘*Well, mother, I won't think the name chap- 
ters of no use afterthis. Ill ‘salute’ you, mother, 
and run off.” 

Phil ran out to his play, but his mother often 
noticed after that that he was careful to send his 
love to Uncle George, or a kind message to an 
absent school mate, and knew the lesson had not 
been lost. 


“FRIEND COSSACK?” 

RIEND Cossack is a little chap, about five 

feet five, even on his high heels, but at once 
sturdy and wiry. His weather-beaten face is 
shrewd, knowing and merry. His eyes are small, 
but keen; his mouth large, and between it and his 
pug nose—rather redder than the rest of his face— 
is a tuft or wisp of straw-colored moustache. His 
long thick, straight hair matches his moustache 
in color, and is cut sheer round by the nape of the 
neck. He wears a round oilskin peakless shako 
with a knowing cock to the right, to maintain 
which angle there is a strap round his chubby 
chip. Below the neck the Cossack is all boots 
and great-coat exteriorily. The great-coat, which 
is of thick grey blanketing, comes down below his 
knees: his boots come up to them. He is more 
armed than any wan of his inches in Europe, is 
our little Cossack friend, and could afford to lose 
a weapon or two and yet be an averagely danger- 
ous customer. Weapon number one is the long 
black flagless lance, with its venomous head that 
seems itching to make daylight through some- 
body. He carries a carbine, slung in an oileloth 
cover, on his back, the stock downwards. In his 
belt is a long and well-made revolver in a leather 


case, and from the belt bangs a curved sword with 
no guard over its hilt. Through the chinks in his 
great-coat are visible glimpses of a sheepskin 
undercoat with the bair worn inside (to-day at 
noon the thermometer was over 70 in the sun). 
His whip completes his personal appurtenances ; 
he wears po spurs. He rides cocked up on 
a high saddle, with a leathern band strapped 
over it, a wiry little rat of a pony, with no middle 
piece to speak of, with an ewe neck and a gaunt, 
projecting head with ragged flank, loose hocks, 
limp fetlocks, shelly feet and a general aspect of 
knackerism—the sort of animal, in fine, for which 
a costermonger would think twice before he offer- 
ed ‘*three quid” forit atthe northern Tattersall’s 
on the outskirts of the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
on a Friday afternoon. But the screw is of in- 
domitable gameness and toughness—lives where 
most other horses would starve—is fresh when 
most other horses are knocked up—and is fit to 
earry its rider across Europe, as Cossack ponies 
have done before today. The Cossacks seem to 
be used indiscriminately for all sorts of work. 
They were the first to enter Roumania, they ride 
about alone with despatches, they escort suspect- 
ed spies, keeping the head of their lance carefully 
within easy distance of the small of the suspect's 
back, to be handy for skewering him if he would 
attempt escape ; and Cossacks are placed on guard 
over the ships at the Galatz quay, to prevent their 
attempting departure. Dismounting and shack 
ling his pony by a hopple on each foreleg, by a 
leather strap with another hopple around the left 
hind leg above the hock, the Cossack takes up a 
position on the extreme edge of the jetty, with 
his lance pointed in the direction of the ship, as 
if he would transfix it should it attempt to escape, 
and there he stands, self-contained, affable, alert, 
and with a general aspect conveying the idea that 
he is patronizing thatésection of Christendom 
within his purview. He will accept a cigarette, 
and tender you a light from his in the friendliest 
manner, but you will never coax him to take his 
eye for a single minute off the ship which he has 
in custody.—| Daily News. 


How To OBKY.—Ina panic ina publie sehool, 
caused by the ery of fire, one little girl sat per 
ectly still. On being asked why she did so, she 
eoid “My father ia a fireman, and told me if the 
school should be afire | would be far safer to sit 
in my place until the rush was over, and then get 
out quietly.” She knew how to obey. 


| 


ANIMALA. 
1. The whole country has changed very much since we came 
last season. 
2, With regard to German, I seem to have forgotten all Lonce 
learned. 
3. As the evident object of the mob is onslaught something 
must be done at once to appease them. 
4. Unless the danger be averted immediately there will re- 
main no hope. 
5. The philosopher was a peculiar character at all times and 
in all places. 
6. The matron gave Tom candy, Mary cake, Jack almonds, 
and Charlie apples. 
7. I pity the person who may owe a selfish man like bim any- 
thing. MADISON. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down. Acroas. 
In comfort. In hunor. 
To drag through water. Highest part. 
An ancient poet. Proll. 
A hole. Rainy. 
In creation. In reserve. 
ALEX. 


A FLORAL ENIGMA. 

To one-sixth of a clover, one-fifth of a phlox, one-sixth of 
a violet, one-eighth of a geranium, and one-fifth of an aster. 
add one-fifth of a pansy, two-ninths of a carnation, and one- 
eleventh of a honeysuckle, and form a fragrant little flower. 

KACHEL. 
A SQUARE. 
An ancient city. 
A precious stone. 
Ap assemblage. 


Otherwise. M. 


A BIBLICAL ACKOSTIC. 
One whose daughter was restored to life. 
One of David's sons. 
The father of Acheahb. 
One who hid one hundred prophets. 
A king of Babylon. 
The initials name one honored of the Lord. Eva. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 6. 

A Biblical Enigma.—" For thou only tnowest the hearts of the 
children of men.” —2 Chron. vi., @. 

A Charade — Microscope, (my, cru, scope.) 

Beheaded Mlanks.—1. Seow, cow. 2. Spine, pine. Trust, rust. 

A Metagram.—Grange, range, anger, near, ear, era. 

An Anagram Proverb. — Never wo late to mend. 

A Hidden Word Square. A K EK 
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Farm and Garden. 


By Wa. Hoyt CoLEMAN. 

—A dry spell makes one long for an 
abundant water supply. We never go 
by a place where water is “laid on, re- 
gardless,”’ with fountains playing, lawn 
whirligigs a-flying and a colored man 
washing the walk with a hose, without 
giving way to feelings of the deepest 
envy. And yet enough water falls on 
every housetop to keep the garden fresh 
all summer, if only it could be saved. 
But if stered in cisterns it must be 
pumped up again, and if caught in an 
attic tank one always lives in fear of 
bad plumbing and of a sudden deluge. 
If the heavens would send a weekly 
rain there would be no trouble, and we 
might dispense with artificial waterings; 
but we must not expect this of Ameri- 
ean skies. Like the American people, 
they are prone to run to extremes, and 
either drown us with perpetual rain or 


dry us up by weeks of withholden 
moisture. But having a large cistern, a 


deep well and a water-cart we can do a 
little toward lessening the severities of 
a drought. The water-cart can be easily 
made by a wheelwright out of an oil- 
barrel, a pair of old wheels and a light 
frame. Some one of the hand force- 
pumps, with a piece of rubber hose 
attached, can be used in connection. 
On Washing day back up the cart to the 
kitchen or laundry door and let the girl 
throw in all the soap suds. Water from 
well or cistern can be added, and the 
cart wheeled without much trouble to 
all parts of the yard and garden. Ifa 
good pump and long hose are used the 
wheeling will be much less. If you can- 
not water everything, at least the brown 
spots in the turf, the flower-beds and 
the newly-planted trees and shrubs can 
receive a soaking. 

—A correspondent in Kentucky, pos- 
sibly to remind us that this is a farm 
as well as a garden department, writes 
for information about building an apple 
and potato house. We cannot better 
answer him than by a reference to the 
Christian Union of Feb. 21, 1877, contain- 
Ing the repurt vi winter meeting of 
the Western New York Horticultural 
Society. In this he will find a detailed 
description of the Cope fruit-houses of 
Although intended especially 
for fruit they will keep any kind of 
vegetables. 

—*Tararacum dens leonis. This new 
and beautiful American plant is now to 
be seen in full perfection on the grounds 
of Messrs. Greenhouse, Sonus & Co., the 
eminent florists of Stralway on the 
Thames. Its sudden bloom and wonder- 
ful transformation cause it to be an end- 
less theme of remark and object of ad- 
miration among those who flock to see 
it. The plant is of small, obscure growth, 
setting close to the ground, so that its 
peculiar serrated leaves are scarcely ob- 
served. At an unexpected moment a 
short stalk is thrown up and there ex- 
pands a flower thickly set with small, 
narrow petals of the most brilliant gold 
color imaginable. After a few days a 
sudden change takes place and the gold 
is transformed into silver and becomes 
a feathery globe which a puff will send 
fiying into the air, each tiny feather be- 
ingsfreighted with aseed. The Taraxa- 
cum is a rare addition to our floral 
treasures.”" Thus might a ponderous 
English journal dilate upon a—dande- 
lion! Have they not glorified the mul- 
len as the American velvet plant’? But 
we must confess to a thrill of pleasure 
when the first dandelion appears upon 
the lawn. Truly, if it were arare plant 
we should go into raptures over it also. 
In color it surpasses the Marshal Niel 
rose, and set on the sward it is a living 
proof of Nature’s broad position on the 
currency question. She gives us gold, 
and greenbacks too. When the dan- 
delions gleam in the grass, forth go the 
old ladies with basket and knife to cut 
them for greens. In New Britain, Ct., 
they are forcing them under glass for 
the salad epicures of Hartford. But the 
adult dandelion adds no beauty to the 
lawn, Starred upon the grass we can 
admire it; but when it throws up long 
naked stems, even right after the 
mower, and the fluffy seed-balls are seen 
in every direction, the neat-shaven lawn 
becomes an 1mpossibility, evenZthough 


we hack away the stems with a grass- 
knife. But a week's endurance of the 
nuisauce will be rewarded, and the dan- 
delion will trouble us no more this 
senson. 


—Rain at last! Not a windy gather- 
ing of black, bellying clouds, out of 
which comes only a beisk drizzle; nora 
sudden down-pouring of tloods that beat 
the ground hard, and break down the 
plants and overtiow the cisterns and 
roil the wells; but a steady, gentle fall 
of myriad drops, all day and all night, 
sinking at once out of sight, but going 
straight to the roots of every thirsty 
blade of grass, of every tree and of 
every flower. Then came a day of 
clouded sky and great heat, and how 
the gruss grew and the strawberries 
swelled, and the rose-buds began to 
break! And now when the sun looks 
down again with unclouded face he sees 
the earth at its acme of freshness and 
beauty. Full-foliaged stand the trees; 
the fields of grass and grain ripple or 
billow as the wind blows soft or strong; 
clover blooms streak the meadow; 
light and color, rich and glowingé are 
in and over everything. Bright and 
beautiful as a dream, like a dream it 
will quickly pass. Soon the clattering 
mower and reaper will lay low the nod- 
ding ranks of field and meadow; a fierce- 
heating sun will brown and shrivel the 
sod; clouds of dust will drive throug) 
the air; the trees will lose their fresh 
young beauty; andthe glory of the sum- 
mer will be gone. 


MOORE’S HOTEL, 


TRENTON FALLS, N. Y¥. 

This firet-class hotel will openJunel. And is lo- 
cated in the neighborhood of these,the handsomest 
falisin America.and the finest inthe world. Those 
subject to the hay fever will surely escape it here. 


| 


The Thousand Island Park. 


Tourists have tasked their rhetoric to eulogize 
the Thousand Islands, in the St. Lawrence River, 
between New York and Canada. On the upper 
end of Wellesley Island, between Clayton and 
Alexandria Bay on the American shore, and near 
Gananoque tn Canada, is The Thousand Island 
Park. The largest and most salubricus of all the 
grounds devoted to Camp Meetings, with restau- 
rants, cottages, tents, and all the appurtenances. 

July 18-29.-A Camp Meeting, under charge of 
Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, Chancellor of syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

August 1-6.—International Temperance 
Camp Meeting. under charge of Prof. George 
E. Foster, of New Brunswick, Canada. The best 
temperance speakers of the two nations will be 
there. 

August 10-16.—An Esthetic and Sclenttfic 
Conference, Eminent professors from Canada 
and the United States. 

August Suuday-Schoo!l Parlia- 
ment. under Rev. W. F. Crafts. The ablest and 
best known Sunday-school workers will be there. 
Board cheap. Accommodations excellent all sum- 
mer. Send Postal Card to KEV. J. F. DAYAN,Sec’y 
&c., Watertown, N. Y., asking for Circular & 


QUISSETT HARBOR HOUSE, 


CAPE COD, 


Near Martha's J ineyard and Cutty Hunk, and 

two miles from food's Hole. Guests leave New 
York at 5 P. M., ticket to ria Fall River, 
and breakfast at Quissett ats A.M. uissett is 
the finest yacht harbor on the coast. The air is 
the perpetual tonic of the sea. The grounds are 
ample and comprise ™) odd acres. The house has 
large parlors, eool veruandas, and is comfortable. 
The bathing. sailing and fishing are powhere ex- 
celled. Terms, #2 per day; perweek,$10. Address 

WHITBECK, Prepriector, 
Falmouth, Mase. 


W. Lewis. Broad street 


Reference to Mr. D. 
How York. 


Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cntaract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti- 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
Ad- 


ical journal, giving results in last SD) cases. 
dress: Thad 8S. Up de Graff. M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEME: LS. 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE 


IN BROOKLYN. 
605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


WIGS. TOUPEES. WIGS. 


W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND. 


327 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Saratoga Wares, tnviaible and tnimitable. 


very lurge Stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Halt 
We Selectand Import our own Govuds from 
orders punctually attended to. 


Switches, every colour and shade. 
the very Lowest Prices. 


Those who ap amg superior work should examine our 


igs, Toupees, Long Hair Braid« or 
aris, and can sell at 


omethine New 


IN WALL PAPER! 


WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
soap and water. Is superiur to painted walls. Cal! 
and examine for yourself. Aliso the largest as- 
sortment uf fine ica, Damask, Satin, and ordi- 


PAPER 


and FRESCO BORDERS in the city. comprising 
all the Kastlake Designs. Also alarge Stock of 
Windew Shades aud Fixtures, Tassels, 
Picture Cerd, Etc., at the Lowest Prices. 


The Washabie Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 
GHORGE 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger. 
506 Fulton Street, 506 
Between Bond st. and Hanover Place, Brooklyn, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


General Assortment of 
BOOTS & SHOES 
Headquarters for FE. C. BURT'S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mali on receipt of price. 


t®” Price List furnished on application. 


MANACED BY LADIEC. 


Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 
29 Ceoncerd Street, between and 
Washington Streets, Breekly 
Family help of all kinds. We do aan as 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Giass Geeds, Majolica. 
Wedgweeod and Fayence Ware. A fine as. 
sortment of Clecks, Breuzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
and Ne. 146 Mate Street, Chicage. 


HARDING & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


FIN E 


BOOTS & SHOES 


317 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
The largest and Qnest ace in the ‘ty of 


LADIES’ FRENCH SLIPPERS 
(Sandals, Box-toes, and Plain,) 
RT TIES AND SARATOGA BUTTON. 
Also, a large assortment of 


EASY HOUSE SLIPPERS. 


Highest class Centennial Meda! and Diploma 
awarded the Patent Seamless Button Beot. 
vur Specialty, fuli lines of which we have always 


GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
Fine Gaiters and Low Shoes, 


A large assortment. 


HARDING & CO.,, 


317 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


NEW 


ESTABLISHED 1839, 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEST assortments of 


CARPETINCS 


VER EXHIBITED. 
MOQUETTES, Yard. 
2PKS ETS, $1.50 to $2.50 per Yard. 

DY BRUSSELS, $1.50 to $2 per Yard. 
TAPESTRY BRU SSELS, be $1.25 per Yard. 
INGKAINS, Stic. to §] per Ya 

Also, a Large Assortment UPHOLSTERY 
avudbs, comprising Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
Lambrequins, Mattresses, and every article knuwn 
te the trade; al) atthe Lewest tates possible. 


STEWART & CO. 


SIDE PLAITINC. 
BOX PLAITINC. 


Done while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At- 


tention 
WM. KRINES. 340 Fulton Street, and 
163 Myrtle Ave. Breoklyn. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


RCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, 
dive Springs and Mattresses, of grades 
t &. KI TLE'’S, Canal Street. New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Establis" iin 188 

Ruperior Bellis of Copper and — 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church. . 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Cowrt- ses, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werranted 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vaspuzen & Torr, 102 K. 24 St., Cin ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


BELL FOUNDERS Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality o 
Special attention given to CF iecu BELLS. 
lllustrated ‘atalogue sont f 


Church, Sehool, Fire-alarm. Pine-toned, low-priced, 


ed. Catalogue with 700 testimon prices, eto., sent free. 


lals, prices 
_Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cin Cincinnati. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known the 
“26. are made THE ME 
Mountings. Noa 


Kom Books 


Al 


GHAPEL SONGS 


ie SOCIAL MEETING & F 


New York, dhicago & New Orleansa 
Now Ready! For Sunday Schools. 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


By James I. Fillmore. 
It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new onli = for 
Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
bined notation. Send for a sample copy. Price 35 cts 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by mail, 


FILLMORE BROS.., 
Specimen pages free. OCINCINNATL. 


( ‘ataloques free. 


HOW TO LIVE IN FLORIDA, 


HOW TO GO,COST OF TRIP, CO8T TO SET- 
TLE, what to cultivate, how to hoes it, etc., 
ete., all told in each number of F a New 
¥erker. published at 21 Park Row, Nee York 
City. Single copy, l0c.; one year, $1.00. 40 Acres 
Orange Land for#30. Un line of railroad; count 
healthy, thickly settled. Address J. B. OLIVER, 
Gen'l Awent, Box 5520, New York. 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO. -BUG, cassace 


CURRANT Worms © ~ and other Insects is 


OUR PEST= <POISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN it dtesolwes tn water, 

and is sprinkled. Sure death. No danger t plants, or in asing. 

Costs 25 cents ar ple — ente t-41b. boa ) Send 

for Circular th hur est te the trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMIC “AL ‘WORKS, r. O. Bos $149 

66 Cortiands St., New York City. 


WHAT JUDCES SAY! 


FIRST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 


CHEAP RELIABLE. 
Philadetphia, Pranklin Institute, 1874, 
New York Americas Institute, 1874. 1876, 
CENTENNIAL, 1876. 
100,000 FAMILIES 
HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 
COHANSEY GLASS CO., 
Oor. Third and Arch Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


J. R. HOLOOMB, P.M. at Mallet Creek, 


DIIAMOND 
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JUNE 20, i877 


LHE 


CHRISTLAN UNION 


Che Calendar, 


MONDAY, JUNE 11. 


The Turks have made a successful sortie 
from Kars.—— The Turkish Chamber of Depu- 
ties has voted new war loans.—— Gen. Bacobedo 
is preparing to attack New Laredo, Mexico.— 
Secretary Sherman has called in for redemp- 
tion $15,000,000 more of the Five-twenaties.—— 
Eleven hundred miners employed by the 
Lehigh Valley and Wilkesbarre companies 
struck for higher wages.——Gov. Robinson 
was welcomed by the Democrats, and a torch- 
light procession was given.——Tbe Delaware, 


W. Conklin & Son, 


HAVE REMOVED THEIR BUSINESS OF 


MEN’S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


From No. 18 Fourth Ave.,to No.64 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 
Their Stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING they Will sell for 75 per cent of cost for the purpose of closing that 


DEPARTMENT. 


Particular attention paid to Custom Work. 


Imported and Domestic Cloths and Cassimeres 


ALWAY*® ON HAND. 
t?” A Call trom old and new triends is respectfully solicited. 


A Full Assortment of both 


Lackawanna and Western Railroad reduced 
the wages of its engineers and firemen ten 
per cent. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 


In Armenia the Turks claim to have gained 
some advantages.—— President MacMahon bas 
decided on ordering a general election.—— 
The amount of outstanding smal! National 
bank notes is about $9,000,000, but under the 
law can be increased to $53,000,000._—The 
cemetery of the Confederate dead a® Hayers- 
town, Md., was dedicated. —- Democrats meet 
at the Manbattan Club. Mr. Tilden, Mr. 
Hendricks, Gov. Robinson, and Lieut’-Gov. 
Dorsheimer make addresses.—— A committee 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
asked the aid of the Police Commissioners. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13. 


In Armenia the Russians are reported to 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 


=. 


Importer and Manutacturer of HUMAN HAIR. 


Cireular and Price List free. 
Goods sent, C.O.D.. 


expense. 


free of charge, subject to exam!nation. 


301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 


SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. 
If not approved can be returned at my 


have fallen back from their advanced posi- 
tions. —— Ruasia is reported to be on the point 
of further explanations as to ber designs.—— 
A band of Comanche Indians has been de- 
feated in Texas.——Tweed will confess judg- 
ment in the civil suits,—— William Connor, 
the bank robber, escaped from Ludlow Street 
Jail. 
THURSDAY, JUNE l4. 

Constant fighting is reported from Kars; 
the Russians were repulsed in several assaults. 
—The Russians have erected a battery on 
an island opposite Rustchbuk.—— Peace rumors 
are laughed at in Constantinopie.—— The Trea- 
sury discontinued the issue of small ootes 
but it ie eaid may resume again at an early 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


‘MANUFACTURE 


Au BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the fo)'owing 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify : 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St.. New York, 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Dl. ; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louls, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King 4 Bro,’s, 
No. 2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, Mid. 

Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application, 


Please state paper you saw this in. 


day.——The wajority for the constitutional 
convention in Georgia is estimated at 10,000. 
——Two bridges were blown down in Massa- 


chusetts ‘and much damage was done by hail | » 
in different sections.——The Union League | : 


Ciub approved the President's policy and paid | 


trihute to Mr Pvwerte 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 

Servia bas organized her army.—— Mukhtar 
Pasha has been reinforced by twenty battal- 
ions from Trebizond.——In Canada there has | 
veen an Indian disturbance, resulting in the | 
burping of a church and house at the Sem- | 


inary of St. Sulpice.— Leading Republicins | 


of Michigan pronounce in favor of the South- 
ern policy.—— At the Maine State Greenback 
Convention a piatform was adopted, and the 
Rev. H. E. Munson was nominated for Gov- | 
ernor.——Six lives lost by the Dreaking of a 
dam near Belvidere, N. J. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 


President McMahon sent the French Senate | 
a message proposing the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies ; it is expected that the 
Senate will concur.—— The Pope bas received 
the last of the great pilgrimage.—— The Mon- 
tenegrins bave defeated the Turke and ex- 
pelled them their territory. —— Secretary 
Schurz denies publicly that Mr. Schneider 
ever loaned him money for bis paper or any 
other purpose.——President Hayes will spend 
the summer at W bite Sulpbur Springs, Va.—— 
Mr. Lowell aceepts the Spanish mission.—— 
Daniel D. Pratt, ex-United States Senator 
and ex-Commissioner of Interna! Revenue, 
died suddenly.——-The Kev. Dr. John S&S. C. 
Abbott died at Fairhaven, Conn.——Two tene, 
ment houses in East Twenty-third Street fell. 
but no lives were lost..—-Telegraphic rates 
reduced to many points. —— Temperance 
meetings were held in New York and Brook- 
lyn. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N. H. 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N.H. 


Eight Miles apart. and under the same mavagement, 


WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF |877, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Motnt Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hilis, 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 


Bowling and Billiard Hats, 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURINC THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to Wa. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
York, to Jas. 8. Barron & Co., 230 Washington Street. 


A. T. & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 


In New 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers 
26 & BRvOME N.Y. 


RUSTIC WORK. 


HANGING BASKETS 
SETTEES, VASES. 
CHAIRS, LAWN- 
BOXES, STANDS, 
and Rastic Ornaments 


of 
every description. 


Manufactured and for 
sale by the 


RUSTIC MFE’G CO. 
29 Felton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Send stamp for Catalogue and menticn this peper 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Re-Insurance Fund.............. 
Ouatetanding Liabilitices......... 
Net Sarplus.. 

Tetal Assets, Jan. ist. 1877... $1,642. 862 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


Relecter, Companion & Gide 


GREAT TRUTHS OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


Recommended by the Foremost Men of the 

Siz Books in One. Illustrated by 173 Engravings, show- 
ing | variety of human character, and every 
quality of the human heart. 

Thoroughly evangelical and orthodox, but not sectarian ; 
neither dry, sanctimonions nor sensational, but full of 
old-fashioned honesty and pi ety. Sound to the core, 
its graphic pictures and reading strike home. 

Being in Quarto form, it is a companion in shape and char- 
acter tothe Family Bible, which it reflects & explains. 

Probab! ss work in our language ‘s so well adapted te 

the great vital trutas of correct | iving. 

It ts ng great sale. Over 120,000 copies have been 
veld during these hard times. AGENTS WANTED. 
Extra Terms offered. 

ADORESS, Garretson & Co. 
6 North Pourth 8t., Philadelphia. 
a-20 wanted fora very superior Bible. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


W YORK, 
F.S. WINSTON. PRESIDENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND EN DOWM ENT POLICIES 


HER COMPAN 
ORGANIZED APRIL 1842. 


OVER$ 80.000.000. . 


STATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 


261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——->— ORGANIZED 1850. 
ASSETS, $4,297,176 59 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


AND 
APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wine BE ar 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Supt. Middie Department 
Drexe! Building. cor. Wali andBroad Sts. 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


f 100 PIANOS NS. aew and 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash cr luastall- 
menuts or te let until paid fer than ever before 
efered. WATERS’ GRAND SOQOTAKE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOU TENIR AND BOT DOLK ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave PianeeS 150.7 1-3 
de $160 not usedayear. “2” Stop Organs 
650. 4tops 6558. 7 Steps 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
stops 688. 12 steps 6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
(Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! o Txx 
Mimaters, Churche,ec, Sheet music at ball price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and © 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Unies square, N. ¥.« 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times " says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautifu! little instru- 
ment, simply perf 

one-balf octave bells, the artistic 
= of being produced by the player A, sing y 


We will daring 


The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and a 
interesting is produces with the ime 
belle.—Christian 


The Waters’ ‘are well Known am 
very best. We are epabied to speak aa 
instruments with confidence, from personal 1, 
edge.—N. Evangelist. 

x, 3 speak of abe merits the Waters’ 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 
Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 


REMOVAL. 
525.147 30/0 Fractares. yets, Spinal and Hip 
rnationa tion 
Wounded + »idiers and Sailors, Pari 


|. REMSEN LANE. Secretary. 


68.20, 70 kinds. Guns Rifles 


25 Cards, 
vostpaid 


no two alike. with name. 
Card Uo., Box Nassau, N. Y. 


50 


ARDS, with name, | 
tfit, 10e. COE 


Mixed Cards, with name. ae. 
25 == post-paid. Nassau, N. 


ristol, ton 


$66 week ove town. Terms and $6 out- 


LLETT & OO., Portiana, Me. 
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